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LAKES ON THE ST JOHN’s. 


“ KNow’sT thou the land where citrons bloom, 
Mid’st leafy shadows golden oranges gleam ?” 


It is hardly to be supposed that Goethe when 
he wrote his ‘‘ Mignon’’ had in contemplation 
this ‘‘ Land of Flowers,”’ or, as it is termed by 
many, the ‘‘ Italy of America ;’’ yet to those that 

VoL. XII.—26 


have basked in its beautiful shades and inhaled 
the rich and rare perfumes exhaled from its 
groves of oranges and magnolias, the pen-picture 
of the German poet may not inaptly revive many 
pleasant and happy recollections. Those of our 


readers, however, who have not enjoyed a visit to 
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THE LAND OF FLOWERS. 


There is certainly no part of the United States 
—perhaps not of all North America—to which a 
more romantic interest attaches, than to the penin- 


this land at a season of the year when the flowers 
are in bloom; when the magnolias, liquidambars, 
sabal palms, and other flowering trees have ex- 











Down THE Coast. 


panded their magnificent corollas, filling the air | sula jutting out like a spur towards the Antilles, 
with fragrance ; when the forest is fresh, and its | and known by the name of ‘‘ Florida.”” The very 
glades verdant and vocal with the music of birds, | title indicates something fair and lovely. It has 
can have any adequate conception of its floral 'in it the perfume of flowers and the ring of 


beauty and fertility. romance. Nor does history record a more 
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romantic chapter than the expedition of the Florida is called the ‘‘Italy of America’ as 
Spanish chieftain who bestowed it, coupled with | much because of its peninsular position as from its 
the aim that lured him to its shores—a search | delightful climate, so conducive to health. The 











VIEW IN CHARLESTON. 


after the ‘‘ fountain of youth,’’ a crystal stream | same natural causes that make the health-restor- 
gushing forth amid grottoes, and garlanded with | ing climate of Italy regarded as a panacea for so 
flowers, whose waters would not only restore the | many ills, operate with still greater force in 
vigor of manhood, but bring back youth and | Florida; for there northern winds are chilled 
beauty. by no snow-clad Apennines, nor are southern 
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A VISTA IN SOUTH CAROLINA. 


breezes laden with the suffocating heat from an 
African desert, From whatever quarter they come 


The same cause that operates to mitigate the 


| heat of the summer, also contributes to lessen the 


they breathe health and vigor upon its denizens. severity of the cold in winter, and prevents those 
The peculiarity of its climate is due to a natural | frequent and sudden changes of temperature. that 


cause. With the Atlantic on the one side and | 
the Gulf on the other, there is no spot within its | 
entire boundaries that is not fanned by the Gulf | 
or sea breezes. Coming as these breezes do from | 
the Atlantic and Gulf respectively, and laden as | 


they must be with moisture, the entire tempera- 


ture of the State is necessarily affected. During the | 


summer months, when the temperature at St. Louis, 
Philadelphia, and other large cities reaches too 
to 102 degrees Fahrenheit, here it seldom reaches 
higher than 95, a fact that was conclusively estab- 
lished the past summer, when the thermometer 
reached to2 degrees at St. Louis, and so many 
were stricken down by the heat. Further, there has 
never been a case of sunstroke, or of that terrible 
malady so peculiar to the hot months, hydrophobia. 


are so trying to the feeble invalid ; for the same 
gentle zephyrs that bring cooling moisture during 
the summer months, moderate the cold that would, 
to acertain extent, prevail; for its mild winters are 
not entirely owing to its southern latitude. The 
temperature even in winter is higher and more 
equable than in other localities of the same lati- 
tude. This is likewise owing to its peninsular 
position. 

Its contiguity to the Atlantic and Gulf, with 
its lakes, ponds and rivers, is also a great protec- 
tion to its semi-tropical fruits, which would often 
be killed but for the vapor wafted from the Gulf 
and the ocean, and that rises from these lakes, 
ponds and streams. Having neither the dreaded 


| northers of Texas during winter, nor the long dry 
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seasons of California during summer, this ‘* Land | 
of Flowers’’ can boast of a more equable clime | 
than any other State in the Union. Having a 
most congenial climate, it has consequently a low 
rate of mortality. 

To such a degree of note has this ‘‘ Land of 
Flowers’’ reached, that the influx of invalids from 
the North is daily increasing, and every steamer 
carries many fellow-passengers, whose hollow | 
cheeks and sallow complexions only too well 
indicate their destination. Enjoying a reputation 
for the cure of pulmonary complaints, similar to 
the European belief in the climate of Madeira, it 
has become a very Mecca to invalid tourists. 

The travellers to the peninsula are not all 
invalids, however. Many go there lured by the 
attractions of its game; while others, inclined to 
luxuriate in the pleasures afforded by beautiful 
scenery and the study of Nature, find it a most 
attractive field. Hitherto most American sports- 
men and hunters, as well as the Nimrods of Great 
Britain, have taken their trips to the Great West, 
attracted in that direction by the buffalo and the | 
grizzly. But, leaving out these two quadrupeds, 


| ** bag.”” 
| hunter-naturalist, he will find within its limits, 


we will venture to say the hunter will find as 
much, if not more, sport in Florida, with an 
equal, or even greater, variety of animals for his 
And if he have the proclivities of a 


with its grand tropical vegetation, a feast spread 
before him the liké of which he may seek for in 
vain-on the prairies. 

The tourist has the choice of two routes from 
the North to either of the prominent points in 
Florida. He who wishes to enter it from the 
Atlantic side, may take his choice of land or 
water travel. If he prefers the land route, he can 
go by rail through Virginia, across the Carolinas 
and Georgia, entering the peninsula at its north- 
ern extremity. This, hewever, is a somewhat 
circuitous route, partially due to the geological 


| character of the Georgia coast, which is inter- 


sected by creeks and swamps, unfavorable to 
thick settlement, and forcing the railway traffic 
far inland. Besides, owing to the condition of 
many of these southern roads since the war, a 
journey by rail is not always attended with that 


| degree of comfort and punctuality in time as 





VIEW FRUM SAVANNAH. 
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might be desired; hence the tourist by the land 
route must expect to realize some inconveniences 
which are not incident to the water route. To 


those who do not mind the discomforts of the sea, | 


and are equally regardless of the dangers of a sea 
voyage, the water route is certainly preferable, in 
our opinion. 
delphia, direct steam passage may be had. with 


r 
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Starting from "New York or Phila- | 


| 
| 


already been very fully accomplished, and such 
| prominence given them that we deem repetition 
| here hardly warranted. While a sea voyage has 
in some respects its drawbacks, the pleasures en- 
joyed and the delightful effects produced upon the 
| physical system more than compensate for these. 

The point most to be dreaded on this route is 
| Cape Hatteras, during the fearful storms that 
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VIEW IN THE PARK, SAVANNAH. 


Charleston or Savannah semi-weekly. Then from 
either of the last mentioned places one may reship 
in a smaller craft, although a steamer, which will 
carry them into the St. John’s River, and up this 
stream over a hundred and fifty miles into the 
very heart of the peninsula. 

The many delightful ocean, beach and bay 
views, and the interesting and attractive places of 
note that dot the entire Atlantic coast, including 
the line of the Delaware and Chesapeake Bays, 
combine to make the water route both pleasant 
and attractive. It is not our intention, however, 
to describe, much less refer to, every point of 


tourist taking a sea voyage to Florida. This has 


usually rage along this point of the coast at cer- 
tain seasons of the year. Once beyond and the 
dangers of the sea are mastered, and plain sailing 
is before us. 

The first and most important point of any in- 
terest is the city and harbor of Charleston. It is 
the largest city in South Carolina, and is situated 





| on a tongue of land between the rivers Ashley and 
Cooper, which unite immediately below the town 
and form a spacious harbor, communicating with 
the ocean at Sullivan’s Island, seven miles below. 
The harbor is defended by Forts Pinckney and 


| Johnson, each on an island, the former two and 
particular interest that may present itself to the | 


the latter four miles below the city, and also by 
Fort Moultrie, on Sullivan’s Island. 
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The city of Charleston is regularly built, and | style of superior elegance, while others are of 
extends about two miles in length and nearly one wuod, neatly painted, and embowered during the 


and a half miles in breadth. 
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which are from sixty to seventy feet broad, and 
bordered with the Pride of India and other beau- 
tiful shade trees, pass for the most part parallel to 
each other, from the Cooper to the Ashley River, 
and are intersected by others nearly at right an- 
gles. Many of its houses are of brick, some in a 


Its streets, many of summer season amid a profusion of foliage and 
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flowers. The dwellings are often furnished with 
piazzas extending to the roof, and ornamented 
with vines or creepers, while the gardens attached 
to them are adorned with the orange, peach and 
other choice trees, and a variety of shrubbery. 
Its citizens are distinguished for their hospitality 
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and refinement, and perhaps no place in the 
United States affords more agreeable society. 
winter it is particularly pleasant as a residence, 


| 


In 
| above low-water-mark. 


town of the State of Georgia. The site of the 
city is a sandy plain, elevated some forty feet 
It is regularly laid out 
with wide, sandy and 
unpaved streets, 
which, however, are 
closely shaded with 
Pride of India trees. 
At every corner there 
is a public square, 
usually circular or 
oval in shape, also 
planted with these 
Pride of India trees. 
The number of these 
squares, we believe, 
istwenty-four. Broad 
and Bay streets have 
grassy promenades in 
the centre, with car- 
riage-ways on either 
side. Many of its 
private dwellings are 
handsomely built 
brick structures, and 
its various public 
buildings showa very 
high order of archi- 
tecture. Among the 
many notable objects 
that strike the eye of 
the visitor in peram- 
bulating its streets are a monument erected in John- 


_son’s square to the memory of General Greene, 
| and another and a very imposing structure erected 


to the memory of Count Pulaski, who so gallantly 


‘fell in an attack on the city when held by the 
| British, in October, 1779. 


From either of these cities the tourist can still 


enter the peninsula by rail, should he prefer to 


ON THE SAVANNAH RIVER. 


and is much resorted to by persons from other 
parts of the country, especially the North. 

The next and none the less important place as 
worthy of our notice is the city of Savannah, 
lying southwestward of Charleston, a distance of 


one hundred and eighteen miles. It is situated 
on the Savannah River, some seven miles from its | 
mouth, and is the largest and most commercial 


abandon water-travel; but, if he chance to prefer 
water-travel, he may take one of the small steamers 
that trade along the ‘‘ inside passage,’’ that is, 
the series of continuous channels lying between 
the ‘‘sea islands’? and the mainland. On this 
kind of craft, however, he will have but poor fare 
and scant accommodations, to say nothing of the 
delay incidental to frequent stoppages at the dif- 
ferent plantation landings. Still the scenery, 
with an opportunity of viewing the Georgian coast 
customs—some of them sufficiently curious—may 
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attract him. But he can see something similar on 
his arrival in Florida, and, assured of this, he will 
choose the more commodious passenger-packet, 
plying direct from Savannah to Jacksonville, on 
the St. John’s. 

Going south from Savannah, we are once more 
carried beyond sight of land. The coast of the 
Southern Atlantic States is all low-lying territory, 


cotton. In an almost continuous chain these 
stretch along the coast from the Chesapeake to 
Cape Sable—indeed, we might as well add to the 
Rio Grande—since the Gulf shore is furnished 
with a similar alignment. They are usually oblong 
in shape, of no great breadth, and separated from 
the main land by a channel several miles in width, 
most of it a marsh overgrown with aquatic grasses. 
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A PLANTER’S RESIDENCE. 


the Appalachian chain being too far inland to be 
seen from the sea. This is also the character of 
the United States coast all along the Mexican 
Gulf. One may sail near the shore from Carolina 
to the mouth of the Rio Grande without once 
seeing aught that might be called a mountain. 
The first sight of Florida is obtained on passing 
Amelia Island, which is politically a portion of 
the State, forming its northeastern extremity. This 
low-lying strip, chiefly composed of white, sterile 
sand-dunes, gives but poor promise of a land of 
fertility and flowers. 
islands’’ so celebrated for the quality of their 


Amelia is one of the ‘‘sea- | 


These constantly encroach on the clear-water 
channel, which in some places is narrowed to the 
dimensions of an ordinary stream. It is, how- 
ever, wide and deep enough to admit of naviga- 
tion by schooners and other small craft, as also 
steamers of light draught. Along the Georgia 
coast it is called the ‘‘ inside passage.’’ At inter- 
vals a break in the insular series gives place to a 
transverse channel or ‘‘Sound,’’ which gives com- 
munication with the outside ocean, the break 
usually occurring opposite the mouths of rivers. 
Upon striking the latitude of Amelia Island, 
although still above thirty degrees North, the tra- 
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Out at sea he is warned by the rising thermome- 


JHE LAND OF FLOWERS. 


veller feels that he is approaching the tropics. | downward to pick up some small fish swimming 


too near the surface. A true child of the sun is 


ter; and he feels it most perceptibly in the con- , this bird, never straying far outside of the torrid 


‘TROPICAL CREEPERS. 


stantly increasing heat of the atmosphere. He 
also observes its signs in sea and sky. On high 
sails the frigate-bird, with its two long tail-feath- 
ers streaming gracefully behind, as it swoops 








zone. Below, in the trans- 
lucent deep, new forms of 
fish, of far more brilliant 
hues than those frequent- 
ing the northern seas, tell 
also of the tropics. 

A still surer indication 
of proximity to the tropics 
is the frequency of flying- 
fish, and the increasing 
numbers observed. Along 
the Florida coast they are 
often seen in shoals; it 
may be more appropriate 
to say in flocks, since 
their spring or pitch has 
a resemblance to the flight 
of birds. One may easily 
mistake them for gulls. 

The main mouth of the 
St. John’s River has a bar 
too shallow for the Sa- 
vannah steamers, hence 
they are obliged to enter 
by a narrower arm that 
opens into the sea farther 
south, Entering through 
this channel, the first ob- 
ject that strikes the eye is 
the “ Hazard’’ lighthouse 
on the left, placed upon a 
projecting spit or islet. Its 
name is taken from asmall 
settiement on the main- 
land, and is a quadrangu- 
lar tower, sixty-five feet 
in height, topped by the 
usual cage and canopy. 

Across the bar, and 
cleaving the chocolate- 
colored waters of the St. 
John’s, the tourist finds 
himself in the ** Land of 
Flowers.”’ 


The St. John’s River of Florida, termed by the 
Spaniards, when they first took possession of the 
country, ‘‘Rio de San Mateo,’’ and afterwards 
changed by them to ‘* Rio San Juan,’’ is unques- 
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tionably a remarkable stream. Though of short 
course compared with many other large rivers 
upon the American continent, its great width and 
the volume of water always found in its channel, 
entitle it to the appeliation of a grand 
stream. Beyond this, and for several 
other reasons, it claims attention. As 
the main watercourse of Florida—for 
at least two-thirds of its length split- 
ting the peninsula in twain—it takes 
precedence of all other Floridian rivers. 
And among North American streams, 
at least those within United States terri- 
tory, it has a specialty almost, if not. 
altogether, peculiar to it: it runs /rom 
south to north 

Any one glancing at a map of North 
America will observe that its rivers gen- 
erally run east, west or southward. This, 
however, is only true of the southern 
half of the continent—that belonging 
to the United States and Mexican terri- 
tories. The Coppermine, the Macken- 
zie, the St. Lawrence, and other grand 
streams of British America are excep- 
tions tu the rule. 

This feature uf the St. John’s is some- 
thing remarkably strange, if not an 
actual puzzle to hydrographers. It 
has been ascertained by actual scientific 
survey, that the surface of the water at 
its mouth is only three feet six inches 
lower than what it is two hundred and 
filty miles above. In other words, that 
the river has but an average fall of less 
than the sixth of an inch to the mile. 

Another singular fact worthy of con- 
sideration: it has a course—taking its 
many meanderings into account—of be- 
tween three and four hundred miles. Yet 
i's source is not more than twelve miles 
from the shores of the same ocean into 
which it empties itself. Some of its 
tributaries, yet unexplored, may be 
found to have their heads still nearer to the sea. 

The current of this stream is of the most slug- 
gish kind, scarcely ever exceeding a mile to the 
hour, and often so stagnant that the traveller may 
think himself sailing upon an inland lake. Its 
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great breadth, in many places quite a league, | 


leads to this delusion; which, indeed, is not 
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altogether a diate, since seateai of a river, it 
might be justly regarded as a series of lakes, with 
a slight difference of elevation, flowing into one 
another. Some of its more open expanses are so 


Bi 
fi f wu i 
having the names of lakes given 
them. The principal, as also the most celebrated, 
is the St. George, nearly one hundred and filty 


characterized, 


miles from its mouth. Farther up are Lakes 

Enterprise, Monroe and Harney, with many 

others that have lately been placed upon maps. 
As the steamer beats her way up the slow-flowing 
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river, our attention is called to some elevated 
ground on the southern or right bank, rising ex 
profile several feet above the water level. Re- 
member, that several feet of elevation in Florida 





means a hill, while a ridge rising two hundred— 
about the highest altitude known in the peninsula 
—may be considered a mountain. 

The hill to which the attention is called is far 
from being of the latter elevation ; but, contrasted 
with the low-lying coast, and rising abruptly over 
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it, it offers that aspect which in America is usually 


called a ‘‘ bluff.’’ This is called St. John’s Bluff, 
and here was made what must be regarded as the 
first attempt at European colonization. Though 





A WarteR REACH ON THE ROUTE, 
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it failed, it was, nevertheless, a colony in reality 
established and sustained—first by the French anil 
after them by the Spaniards—for a period of nearly 
seven years. The fortifications and every vestige 
of the dwellings have, however, been swept away 
by the hand of time, and there now remains naught 
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to indicate the site save tradition and the chro- | 


nicles of history. 
Passing the St. John’s Bluff, and shortly after 
several other spots equally sacred to the ancient 
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colonial, history of the ‘* Land of Flowers,’’ we 
approach other scenes marked by its modern 
progress, and far more vigorous forms of coloni- 
zation, with a very different idea. The very name 
of the city that now—rising over the waters of the 
St. John’s—looms upon our view, suggests this. 
It is Jacksonville. 





To describe Jacksonville, the present, and no 


doubt the future, chief city of Florida, would 
resemble the telling of a well-known tale. 
steamer lays to, we see nothing more than the 


As the 


usual aspect presented by a Southern city, with 
the sea washing near enough to give it the title of 
a seaport. Indeed, the St. John’s up to Jackson- 
ville, and far higher, is more like an inlet, or arm 
of the sea, than a river; and one can only think 
of its being the latter, by seeing land on both 
sides—generally a border of silvery-white sand, 
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| 
scantily covered with forest vegetation. On land- | These consist of masses of vegetation in a growing 


ing from the steamer and passing along the 
streets of Jacksonville, you become less impressed 
with the idea of its being a Southern town. 
hotel at which you stop, the store, into which 
you go shopping, a large proportion of the people 
promenading its streets, are all unlike what you 
expected to see in the South, or anything you 
may have already seen in either Charleston or 
Savannah. 

In these typical Southern towns, there is gener- 
ally something that speaks of an ancient aristo- 
cracy, with the pride appertaining to it; more 
especially in the South Carolina capital, with its 
veille noblesse descended from Huguenot refugees. 
In Jacksonville, Florida, however, you find noth- 
ing of this. The town itself is new, the people 
comparatively poor—if rich, evidently of the zou- 
veaux riches—while the houses appear as if erected 
but the day before you landed. Moreover, the 
men you meet in the streets, most of them, have 
not got the faces of the true Southron—such as he 
appeared in the times of slavery and before the 
late rebellion. For better or worse—for the bet- 
ter, be it hoped—Jacksonville now exhibits in its 
streets a type of countenance very little differing 
from what may be met in Newport, New Bedford, 
or aay other New England town, And saving 
some touches in the picture laid on by a semi- 
tropical vegetation, the traveller would hardly 
know that he had gone south nearly a thousand 
miles. He would feel doubtful that he had yet 
left the territory of the Northern States. All this 
comes of the new colonization by Northern men 
—chiefly New Englanders—-commenced at the 
close of the late war, and going on ever since. 

The signs of progress, the forecasts of future 
greatness, are everywhere evident. There is a 
lively bustle about the place, with a concourse of 
commerce in the streets, which augurs well for 
this. On all sides may be heard the clink of the 
bricklayer’s trowel, or the tap of the carpenter’s 
hammer; and the extensive saw-mills of Scotts- 
ville, a suburb lying to the east of the city, turn 


The | 





state, frequently several species of plants, shrubs, 
and even small trees, adrift on the surface of the 
water, and moving from place to place, as the cur- 
rent or the wind may carry them. Their origin 
is explained by the existence of a very curious 
aquatic plant, common to most of the lagoons and 
sluggish streams of the peninsula. It is called the 
Pistia spathulata, belonging to the order of the 
Lemnads or duckweeds ; its leaves bearing some 
resemblance to a lettuce, only more nerved, of 
tougher texture, and lighter in color, the latter 
being a bright-yellowish green. The plant is thor- 
oughly aquatic in habit,-growing on the surface 
of the water, with long thread-like fibres that de- 
scend from the centre of the core or stalk. These, 
striking down in the bottom mud, take root in it, 
not only affording sustenance to the plant, but 
keeping it in its place; so that it may be likened 
to a ship riding upon her anchor. The Pista 
first propagates itself in stagnant water, where it 
covers vast spaces, the plant growing so thickly as 
altogether to conceal the aqueous surface, and 
looking very much like a weedy field or meadow. 
By some violent storm, or an increase in the cur- 
rent by an unusual inundation, a tract of this 
tangled vegetation becomes detached from its 
anchorage, and drifts about wherever the wind 
may chance to carry it. In its movement it is 
thrown up into thick masses; logs and fallen 
trees get caught in it, and other plants and shrubs 
spring up out of the mass from seeds carried 
thither by birds. Many species of these last 
alight upon and make stay by the floating island ; 
while several kinds of reptiles, among others the 
alligator, find it a congenial place of residence or 
concealment. 

Many of these ‘‘ Floating Islands”’ are of large 
extent, some being strip-formed of several miles 
in length, by three or four hundred yards in 
breadth ; others are mere islets; and frequently 
one may be observed of regular outlines, beset 
with flowering plants and shrubs, birds flying over 
and alighting upon their branches, just as on an 


out building material in the shape of ‘‘lumber’’ to ; island of the ocean. 
g P | 


an amount of millions of feet weekly. This is, in 


fact, one of the most important industries of the | 


place. 


The width of the St. John’s River is an ever- 
varying quantity. Here and there estuaries of 
inflowing tributaries cause an expansion of the 


One of the most singular sights to be witnessed | channel, so that the water more resembles that of 


upon the St. John’s, as on other Florida rivers, is 
what may fancifully be termed ‘ floating islands.’’ 


a lake than a river’s current. Inlets also indent 
the banks, connecting with lagoons that stretch 
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sometimes at right angles, sometimes + ition |: ten or tiie feet above the water surface, again 
and at times parallel to the course of the stream | approach one another. 

itself. There are portions of the lower St. John’s Here, in ascending, we observe on the left a 
where the width between banks is over two miles. _ number of small plantations, mostly devoted to 
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One of these is entered upon just after leaving | the cultivation of the orange. Groves or orchards 
Jacksonville, where, as already stated, the stream of these trees can be seen, easily distinguishable 
makes a narrow crossing-place—the old ‘‘Cow by their glossy green foliage. 
Ford.’’ Above this the expansion recommences, From the earliest times of Spanish colonization, 
and continues on fora distance of about fifteen | orange-growing has been one of the chief indus- 
miles, when the banks, showing an elevation of triesof the Florida people. It is simply a question 
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of planting the young trees, for which no great 
skill is needed, and then waiting till they begin 
to produce in paying quantity. This they do 
in the fourth or fifth year after being laid down ; 
though in the third there is considerable yield 
where circumstances are extremely favorable for 
their propagation, 

The soil and climate of Florida are fairly suit- 
able to this kind of cultivation, though in the 
northern section of the peninsula the crop cannot 
always be depended on. Through a frost of unu- 
sual severity, an orangery of many years’ standing 
may in a single night be reduced to a ruin. 


has been recorded only at long intervals, since 
the Spaniards first colonized the country. 


If the Spaniards introduced the orange into | 
Florida, they cultivated it on a limited scale com- | 


pared with that now being adopted. The modern 
immigration of Northern Americans, a large propor- 
tion of them being of the enterprising New Eng- 
land element, is likely soon to cover the ** Land 
of Flowers’’ with orchards of orange-trees, and 
lemons alongside of them. Since the close of 
the Southern rebellion, every steamer entering the 


St. John’s has carried one or more of these thrifty | 


speculators, determined to make their fortunes by 
‘raising’ fruit for the supply of the Northern 
markets. Among them the celebrated Mrs. Har- 
riet Beecher Stowe, with a keen eye to coming 
advantages, has entered this field of speculation, 
having flung out her standard over the St. John’s, 
by planting an orange grove upon one of its banks, 
some fifteen miles above Jacksonville. 

The little town of Hibernia, standing upon an 
island, the projection of which into the river is the 
cause of the channel being at this point con- 
tracted, has certain attractions likely to make it a 
favorite place of residence. Among these is a fine 
promenade under a grove of grand trees, live oaks, 
in local phrase known as the ‘‘ river walk.”” Like 


most of these village settlements on the St. John’s, 
it has its proportion of invalid visitors; and pro- 
vides for their recreation not only hotel and board- 
ing-house accommodation, but boats for picnic 
and fishing excursions. 


For- | 
tunately, this disaster is of rare occurrence, and | 
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Magnolia and Green Cove are next in order, 
and each bear their proportionate share of repute 
as sanitariums for invalids. After passing the 
latter place, the St. John’s preserves a goodly 
width for several miles; the land‘on both sides 
lying low, and presenting the same monotonous 
aspect to any one sailing in mid-channel. It is 
only by hugging its shores, or rounding some con- 
vexity of its extremely sinuous banks, that anything 
like an interesting view may be obtained; and 
this will chiefly consist of the grouping of trees, 
of the reaches between, and the varied vegeta- 
tion. 

Picolata, the next in order, though one of the 
| oldest settlements on the river, and historically 
| celebrated, can scarcely be called a town. And 
yet it is the entrepét, or landing place, for all 
who, having so far steamed up the St. John’s, in- 
tend going ‘‘ overland’’ to San Augustine. Most 
steam travellers up the St. John’s, bent upon a 
tour of pleasure, land at Picolata, and thence cross 
over toSan Augustine. There is an air of romance 
about this old Spanish city that attracts. And 
| well it may do so, being the oldest town in the 
| United States—that is, the oldest built by Euro- 
peans. For it must be remembered that the 
aborigines of America had their towns, many of 
| them deserving the name of cities, long before 
| Columbus ever thought of a new world lying 
| westward. Even the Indians of Florida dwelt in 

towns, with houses substantially constructed, before 
| Ponce de Leon set foot on its shores, and there un- 
furled the conquering flag of Castile. 

Those bent upon sport, the sport of the hunter, 
| however, part company with the pleasure-seekers 
| at Picolata. The latter cross over to San Augus- 
| tine, while the former continue on up the St. 
| John’s. Inclined to follow in the footsteps of the 
| former, with a view of a sight of the savannas 
lying beyond Lake George—of the grand, though 

little known Lake Okechobee, and the equally 
unrevealed ‘‘ Everglades’ stretching almost to 
_ Florida’s extremest southern point—we will con- 


| tinue up the St. John’s, leaving San Augustine to 


| be taken in on our return. 
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THE LORD OF ROANOKE. 
THE STORY OF A STRANGE EXPERIENCE, 
By CLINTON MONTAGUE. 


WE were visiting the island of Roanoke, my ‘*These are his grounds,’’ continued the irre- 
friend and I. It was midwinter, but the roses | pressible Ralph. ‘‘ You remember that it was 
were in bloom, and the orange trees were loaded | agreed between Governor White and the Colonists, 
with ripening fruit. From shady bowers echoed | before the former sailed back to England, that if 
the music of beautiful wild birds. Sitting on the | during his. absence they should remove to some 
crumbled walls of the old fort, inhaling the sweet | other place, they should carve the name of the 
perfume of the flowers, with the balmy south | place upon some of the trees near the fort, in 
wind fanning our cheeks, we thought of those | order that he might know where to look for them. 
who stood there long time ago. | It was, moreover, agreed that if they were in dis- 

‘What became of the lost Colony, think you, | tress or trouble of any kind, at the time of their 
Reynolds ?’’ inquired my companion, after a long | departure, they were to make a cross upon the 
silence. | wood of the tree, over the inscription. 

I hesitated to answer. Ralph Wingate was an| ‘‘ Now, when the governor, after three years’ 
antiquarian of profound research. Besides, he | absence returned to the island, he finds an inscrip- 
was a man of strong convictions, and loath to yield | tion upon the trunk of a large tree near the en- 
his point. I disliked to enter into a controversy | trance of the palisade. A square piece of bark 
with him. | had been removed from the tree, and upon the 

But my friend would not let me escape. | wood beneath was the word Croatan distinctly 

‘© You doubtless think they found death in the | marked. There was, however, no cross over the 
land of their adoption ; sudden and horrible death | word, and this denoted that the Colony were not 
from the Indian spear or hatchet ?”’ | in distress at the time of their removal.”’ 

‘*Such has been my thought, oh, most wise | ‘‘ Well.’’ 
conjuror and reader of men’s souls! Canst thou “T have not finished yet,’’ said my friend, with 
say aught in disproof of such a belief?”’ an impressive gesture. ‘‘ Where was Croatan? 

‘*The ancient records give us nothing to war- | It was a well-known place further up the Sound, 
rant the entertainment of such an opinion,’’ an- | where there lived a tribe of Indians who were on 
swered Ralph, with a quiet shrug of the shoulders | terms of friendly intercourse with the whites. The 
and the look of a wise old owl. (The owl was | chief of Croatan was Manteo; Manteo, who had 
Athena’s own bird, and Athena was the Goddess | received Christian baptism from the hands of the 
of Wisdom; so if my friend chances to read the | settlers, and who had been made a feudal baron, 
above, I hope he will not resent the simile.) | under the title of Lord of Roanoke. What more 
‘* Hakluyt saith to the contrary.’”’ likely than that he came to the rescue of the 

‘*Ah, and Richard Hakluyt -was a man of en- | Colony, and hospitably adopted its members into 
lightened views and minute information. His | his tribe?” 
name never will be mentioned without inspiring, ‘* And you would have me believe that Virginia 
at least in the minds of American historians, the | Dare, the first English child born in America, the 
warmest admiration.” | daughter of the beautiful Eleanor White, and the 

‘¢Exactly,’’ exclaimed Ralph, with emphasis. granddaughter of the brave old governor—you 
‘*Hakluyt is authority, and he does more than | would have me believe that this charming young 
imply; he asserts that the Colony was not de- | creature became the wife of a native sachem, and 
stroyed.”’ | mother perhaps of a line of Indian kings.” 

I was not so fortunate as to know what Hakluyt | ‘‘Why not? There is nothing unreasonable or 
said on the subject, so I wisely refrained from | repulsive in the supposition. White men in 


making a response. America who have Indian blood in their veins 
VoL. XII.—27 








are proud of the taint. John Randolph did not | 
blush for his descent from the Algonquin princess 
Pocahontas. And is not this a strong testimony 
of the grandeur of Indian character that we are 
not ashamed of them as ancestry ?”’ 

‘It is, truly; yet I would rather be free to 
think that the beautiful Virginia Dare slumbered | 
beneath the sod under those waving palmettos, in | 
virgin innocence, than that she was ever bowed | 
down to drudgery in an Indian’s wigwam.”’ 

“Think as you please,’’ returned my companion, | 
gravely; ‘‘ you are sure of nothing so far as she is 
concerned. Perhaps the lovely Virginia died in | 
infancy. It matters not. She was but one among | 
more than a hundred Colonists. The majority of | 
these English settlers very probably, I say, became | 
amalgamated among the Hatteras Indians.’’ 

** You think so; yet your opinion is not sus- | 
tained by all of the historians of America. What | 
does Bancroft say, and’’— 

‘¢ Bancroft is more of a scholar than a critic,’’ 
interrupted the antiquarian. ‘‘He has made an | 
elaborate and scholarly attempt to write our annals | 
on the model of a modern history, for this I honor | 
him; but his volumes contain grave errors. Now, | 
Hakluyt was contemporary with the very period | 
of which we are speaking, and it is not probable | 
that he cumbered his pages with many inaccura- | 
cies. In this particular instance he is supported | 
by the strongest evidence. 


| 
| 
| 


The Hatteras Indians | 
at the time the real settlement of Carolina took | 
place, nearly a hundred years after Raleigh’s ill- | 
fated attempts at Roanoke, had a tradition among | 
them that a body of white people once lived among | 
them, and shrewd observers traced in the physical | 
character of that tribe the blended characteristics | 
of the English race. What do we want more con- | 
clusive ?”’ | 

‘* That certainly is good evidence,’’ I replied ; 
‘*but you know that one does not like to relin- 
quish cherished ideas at once, and I must have 
time to bury my dead. You may be right; yet I 
prefer to think a while longer that those brave | 
English died before they mixed thin blood with | 
the red’stream of the Indian.” 

‘* You were always incorrigible, Reynolds,’’ re- | 
marked my friend; ‘‘no one could ever reason | 
with you. But in this case I am forced to think 
that you will think as I do in the end, see if you 
don’t. Now, I want to go down yonder awhile,” | 
and he pointed to a grove of pines near the sea- | 


| 
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shore. ‘It was down there, if Hakluyt éan be 
trusted, that the Colonists buried their untrans- 
portable treasure when they left the settlement, 





_and which was afterwards disinterred by some 
| vandal hand. You remember how poor Gov- 
_ernor White almost went mad when he found 


among the scattered valuables some of his own 
books and maps, and a little shoe that he thought 
must have once belonged to his granddaughter, 
and which were all ruined by lying long in the 
rain? Perhaps if I search I may discover some 
overlooked relic of the lost Colony.”’ 

I heard the rustle of his departing footsteps in 
the long grass, and then all was still. A long 
time I sat motionless, lost in thought. My mind 
rambled over the past. My sympathies went out 
toward that luckless and abandoned people who, 
almost three hundred years before, built their 
homes on this very spot. Was my friend right in 
his conjecture, or did they perish alone and un- 
known in the great wilderness among whose 
recesses they fled? What did become of the lost 
Colony? 

I am an ardent lover of the weed, and what 
fitter place in which to indulge the solace which 
is afforded by the fragrant nicotine than on the 
spot glorified by the memory of the brilliant 
courtier and profound statesman through whose 
efforts and by whose example tobacco became a 
luxury of civilization? I took a cigar from my 
holder, carefully lighted it, and, drawing whiffs 
now and then, plunged into my speculations 
again. 

How long I sat there I know not ; but my cigar 
was nearly burned. All at once I felt as if under 
the mesmeric gaze of some person that was regard- 
ing me. Every one of my readers probably recol- 
lects of having experienced a similar sensation. 
It is decidedly an unpleasant feeling. I looked 
up quickly, expecting to behold my friend Ralph 
Wingate. The figure that I did see I must con- 
fess startled me. 

It was that of an Indian chief; a tall, athletic 
figure, tattooed in token of his rank ; plumed, be- 
decked with strings of beads, and girdled with 
tinkling pieces of metal, and with a cloth mantle 
of strange texture hanging from his broad shoul- 
ders. He bore no warlike weapon ; but a calumet of 
red pipestone, whose long stem was ornamented 
gayly with feathers, was in his left hand, while his 
brawny right arm was outstretched toward me. 
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At the moment that I am writing, I can recall | was once Lord of Roanoke and Sachem of Croa- 
distinctly the regal dignity of the Indian’s form | tan.”’ 
and the benevolent expression of his bronzed I was not mistaken, then. Before my mind’s 
countenance. It was something wonderful, the eye swept a vision of long ago. I saw the cabins 
bevignity of that aspect, the royalty of that port. of the English settlers dotting the green around 
It was as if one of Cooper’s noble portraitures had_ the old fort on whose ruins I now stood. There 
stepped directly out from the printed page in all was the little square wooden church, with its 
his savage grace and beauty, and it was so real. flat roof quietly embowered among the waving 
Was it reality, or only the phantasmagoria of a | cypresses. An occurrence of unusual interest was 
dreaming or disordered mind? I tried to shake _ goingon. The humble little edifice was crowded. 
off the stupor that I felt was stealing over me. I All the Colorfists were present; rough, unshorn 
pinched myself to ascertain if I really was awake | men, sad-eyed women, and tender children. And 
or dreaming. I was awake. The meridian sun strange faces were seen among the more familiar 
was shining full and bright among the tall pines, ones, the bronzed faces of Indian braves, war- 
the wide-spreading oak, and the emerald tufted riors of the Hatteras race, whose awed expres- 
palmettos that bordered the shores of Roanoke sions testified to the impressiveness of the scene. 
with green beauty. The waves of Albemarle Their chief knelt humbly before an aged man. 
Sound sparkled like silver under the brilliant Prayers were said amid a hush most profound. 
beams. I remember even of putting my-cigar to Then water was sprinkled upon the raven locks 
my lips, and watching the spiral cloud of. smoke of the kneeling Indian, and as he arose he was 
mount upwards until it dissolved into the blue saluted brother and Christian. Then a civil cere- 
ether. Yet there remained the tall figure immov- mony, scarcely less impressive, and Manteo, the 
able as a bronze statue, and gazing upon me fix- | friendly chief, the baptized convert, was made a 
edly with deep-set eyes. , feudal baron as Lord of Roanoke. It was the first 
‘*'The pale face stranger smokes the weed of the | and last peerage ever created by England on this 
red man; the form in which he uses it is unfamil- | American soil. 
iar, but the fragrance of the plant cannot be dis- And the presence before me was that of the 
guised. Ah, the Hatteras has seen better men | man whose life had been so strangely romantic. 
than you smoke the Indian’s leaf, even he who | Verily a suitable person to have visited courts 
they called prince of cavaliers in his time, and the | and be honored by sovereigns, a sovereign him- 
favorite of a queen. Yes, I have seen Walter self, swaying power over a territory half as large 
Raleigh smoke his silver pipe; and a grand look- as that ruled by Queen Elizabeth, and fertile and 
ing man he was, better far than the misshapen luxuriant beyond anything that England ever was 
dwarf that they told me had such power over that | or can be. 
woman with the harsh, imperious face, whom I ‘« Yes, I am Manteo,” repeated the chief, mis- 
did not like though she put a gold chain around | interpreting my silence to be doubt of his veracity. 
my neck. But Raleigh, too, had power, and no | ‘‘ The Colony of Roanoke has perished, but I am 
wonder, for no sachem of the Hatteras tribe ever | here.”’ 
was comelier. And to think that I taught him | ‘« Tell me how it perished,” cried I, half fearful 
the use of the plant which all the white men as | the phantom might vanish before I received the 
well as the Indians love! Sad pity that he came desired information. ‘Tell me of the lost Col- 
to the fate he did. He was ever the red man’s | ony.” 
friend.”’ ; | ‘*Do not the books of your learned men tell 
I regarded the savage with amazement. The | you that? Can a rude, unlettered Indian give 
manner of his address was that of a civilized man, | you information that none of your wise men 
and yet he wore the barbaric costume of one of know? You doubtless charge their destruction to 
the old lords of the soil. Could this be; was it | the natives; but the red man’s tomahawk never 
possible ? | drank the blood of those few settlers. They 
** Are you Manteo ?”’ I asked. | turned Indians themselves, lived with my people, 
‘* Yes; I am Manteo, a Christian like yourself,’’ and their graves are beside those of the Hatteras 
replied the red man, with becoming gravity. ‘I warriors.”’ 
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My antiquarian friend then is right in his con- | 
jecture, I thought to myself, and another period 
is knocked out of the long story of the red man’s 
alleged cruelty to the white settlers. For the 
moment I felt a sensation almost of regret for the 
brilliant and eloquent Senator who in the national 
capital plays the part of old De/enda est Carthago 
to our troublesome Indian neighbors, and who 
now was to lose one of his most pointed and for- 
cible illustrations. 

‘« But why did they leave the settlement? Why 
should they have deserted Roanoke Island for a 
home elsewhere ?’’ I questioned. 

‘«'They were threatened with destruction from 
the red tribes to the southward. The summary 
act of the great white chief who burned their 
villages still lingered in the minds of the red | 
warriors of Secotan, and there was a cry for ven- | 
geance. Moreover, a third part of the settlers 
had fallen victims to hunger and disease. The 
expected supplies from England did not arrive, 
and dispirited and forlorn they accepted the invi- 
tation of the chief of Croatan to live among his 
people. Some of them took wives among the | 
maidens of the Hatteras lodges, and became great | 
men in the tribe.” 

‘And Virginia Dare; what of her?’’ I asked 
eagerly. 

The red man shook his head slowly. Evidently | 
he did not at first know to whom I referred. But 
after a few moments his face brightened. | 

‘I think you must mean the White Queen, as | 
our warriors called her. She was the grand- | 
daughter of the white Sagamore. Her parents both | 
died while she was young, and she was brought up | 
in my lodge. She grew up the loveliest maiden | 
that ever blessed eyes of Hatteras warriors, and 
her marriage with my son made her the princess | 
of the tribe. Look yonder, and you may see her. 
He by her side is my son, the brave chieftain | 
Yenasse.”’ | 

I followed mechanically the gesture of the In- | 

dian’s hand, and saw emerging from the grove | 

' two figures of unrivalled grace and majesty. The | 
young chieftain was half a head taller than his | 
father, and he had the proportions of an Apollo. | 
His copper-colored face had all the beauty that 
might have been Adam’s in Paradise, and the 
kingly coronet of plumes made it grand. His 
eyes dwelt with an expression of devoted admira- 
tion upon his companion. 


Was that Virginia Dare, around whose name 
lingers so much of romance as being the first 
child of English parentage born on our shores? 
It was like her, and yet it was unlike her. There 
was the fair complexion of the Saxon, co fair that 
the blue veins showed distinctly under the soft 
white skin, and the rose of the cheek and the 
coral of the lips were like the delicate tint of a 
sea-shell. And her hair—surely no squaw of Al- 


_gonquin or Muscogee tribe ever had braids like 


those that fell in sunny golden waves upon the 
shoulders of this girl. But that lustrous shining 


_ hair was woven thick with ropes of pearl, and 


long strings of pearls hung from her ears and en- 
circled her neck, falling free upon the uncovered 


bosom. Her sandals were also sown with pearl, 


and she wore anklets of the same precious decora- 
tions. Rich fringe depended from her skirts and 
shoulders, and as she walked each step was ac- 
companied by the jingle of barbaric ornaments. 
It was like her and still unlike her, the Virginia 
Dare of my dreams. Yet I stretched out my arms 
impulsively toward the beautiful presence. 

‘* Earliest child of the white man, born on 
American soil, daughter of the lamented Elea- 
nor White, I entreat you to tell me’’— 

Further I said not, for the beautiful apparition 
uttered a wild cry and vanished, followed by her 
savage companions. As the last gleam of her 


robes disappeared, I felt a swift rush of blood to 


the head, my eyesight failed me, and staggering, 
I fell. 

I was aroused to consciousness by the touch of 
Ralph’s hand, and his voice in my ear: 

‘*What! and you are asleep; then why sleep 
you in the hot glare of the sun? But awake, 
arise ! I have found a relic of the lost Colony.”’ 

‘*It is nothing but a rusty nail,’’ said I, open- 


| ing my eyes and examining what he held, “ per- 


chance dropped there by some fisherman, or else 
the remnant of a wreck washed hither by the wild 
waves. I have found something more precious.’’ 

My friend’s eyes opened in astonishment : 

‘*What—what have you found?’’ he asked, 
quickly and earnestly. 

‘IT have seen the last of the lost Colony, even 
Virginia Dare,’’ I replied. 

‘“*Oh, you have been dreaming,’’ returned 
Ralph, in a tone that was indicative of disap- 
pointment. 

But I had not been dreaming, or if dreaming I 
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had dreamed awake, 
senses while the Lord of Roanoke, and Virginia 
Dare and her Indian brave passed before me ; but 
that they appeared bodily I do not claim. It was 
the work of imagination after all, and not reality. 
Yet nothing could have been more real, more 
tangible; and strange to say, my reason, which 
had not been convinced by the arguments and 
antiquarian knowledge of Ralph Wingate, has 
ever since cherished the belief that the Colonists 
of Roanoke became amalgamated among the Hat- 
teras Indians. 

Reader, I have been relating one of my own 
experiences, and perhaps some of you may recall 
occurrences of like nature in your own lives. I 
am forced to believe that psychological phe- 
nomena of this character occur more frequently 
than we think. Twice since have I myself expe- 
rienced similar sensations, once on the summit of 
the Athenian Acropolis, and the other’time on 


No slumber enchained my | 


the plain of the Scamander, among the ruins of 
Ilium. On both occasions were the phenomena 
induced by the influence of powerful associa- 
tions connected with the spot upon which I stood, 
aided and abetted by a few moments of transient 
solitude. Gentlemen have related to me experi- 
ences in their own lives which bear strong analogy 
to those I have mentioned. They are to be 
accounted for in this way: Certain poetical emo- 
tions there are which have entered into our imagi- 
nation in our youth so as to take firm possession 
of us, and affect us like reality; and when these 
phantoms, suddenly evoked by the localities where 
we have seen them in our dreams, start up from 
the depths of memory, a distinct echo, so to 
speak, of our youth and its ideals thrills through 
all our being, and we see with other eyes than our 
own, or rather our own are granted powers not 
usually possessed by them. 
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By Frances E. WADLEIGH. 


‘*Wuart is this I hear about you, Owen?” asked | 


Gerald Brownell, addressing his former school- 
mate and chum at Yale, Owen Townsend. ‘‘ When 
I left home last October to escort mother and 
Sallie on their Southern trip, you were considered 


an incorrigible old bachelor, a perfect misogynist. | 
Every girl in town had tried her fascinations on | 


you in vain’’— 

‘¢Now, now! Draw it mild, Gerald! If there 
were a third person present, he’d fancy me an 
Adonis, an Apollo, or something else totally 
unlike myself. I’ve never been half—no, nor a 
quarter—so agreeable to the ladies as you are and 
always will be, you wretched flirt !’’ 

Gerald laughed ; he could not truthfully deny 
the charge, nor was he quite vain enough to admit 
that it was true, so he waived it by persisting in 
his former accusation. 

‘* Consequently the girls are very much sur- 
prised, and perhaps a little disgusted, to see you 
succumb to the charms of a foreigner. They’’— 





to his mirth by a perfect storm of laughter, which 
was not diminished when Townsend, realizing 


what an admission he had innocently made, 


blushed—yes, d/ushed, in spite of his thirty-one 
years—and stammered : 

‘*T mean—she is—there are no foreigners in 
Lakeford.”’ 

** Don’t apologize, my dear boy; and don’t try 
to explain, for you only make matters worse. 
‘No foreigners in Lakeford,’ eh? Are Dennis 
O’Shea and Pat Cullinane native Americans? Has 
Tito Scialone taken his hand-organ and scarlet- 
robed monkey back to Italy ?”’ 

‘*Pshaw, Gerald! You know what I mean.”’ 

‘*You took me too literally, Owen. When I 
spoke of foreigners I simply referred to those un- 
happy wights who were born outside of Lakeford. 
My sisters have already told me that in spite of 
their French names the ladies referred to—or 
rather the one referred to and her aunt and sister 


| —are native-born American citizens.’’ 


‘*She is not a foreigner!’’ exclaimed Townsend, | ‘* Your sisters like the ladies, I believe ?’’ 


indignantly. 


Brownell leaned back in his chair and gave vent | 





‘‘Immensely ; Cicely especially, in her school- 
girl enthusiasm, declares that she is ‘perfectly 
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devoted to them, quite raffolée over Miss Claudia 
especially ;? Fan pronounces Miss Lesquillon, the 
aunt, the ‘dearest spinster in the world, an honor 
to the noble army of O. M.’s;’ grandma’’— 

**Of O. M.’s?”’ queried Townsend, mystified. 
This was a society of which he had never heard. 

‘*Short for old maid, my boy; that is one of 
Fan’s oddities. But grandma capped the climax, 
quite stunned me in fact, by saying earnestly, 
‘for once your sisters are not amiss, and since I 
have ascertained that Owen‘is paying attention to 
Miss Estelle, I have observed her older sister, 
Miss Claudia, very carefully, and I assure you, my 
dear, she would make a capital wife for you.’ 
There, Owen, you have grandma’s opinion.”’ 

‘«There is one thing very sure, all jesting aside ; 
your future would not be marred by sharing it 
with Claudia Lesquillon. As for myself, I feel 
quite flattered by Mrs. Brownell’s interest in me, 
the more so as she is not only a very shrewd and 
far-seeing, but a very reticent woman. Shall I 
introduce you ?”’ 

Owen was somewhat surprised that his friend 
did not answer him at once. In silence Gerald 
refilled his own and Owen’s empty glasses with the 
claret punch, deliberately replenished and lighted 
his pipe, took a whiff or two to be assured that it 
was in prime order, settled himself comfortably in 
his chair, and rested his feet at an easy angle on 
the sill of the open window, and said, with the 
contemplative air of one who has a story to tell: 

’ «*T say, Owen,”’ puff, puff, “did you ever 
seriously wonder why I don’t marry ?” 

‘‘Yes—no—I really can’t tell,’’ answered 
Owen, quite taken aback by the grave tone in 
which the simple question was propounded. “ You 
are young enough now.”’ 

‘*So are you; my junior by six months, yet 
your younger brother, Cornelius, has been hus- 
band and father for some time.’’ 

‘© Yes; and to hear him and Marcia lecture me, 
you'd think it was a heinous crime to be an old 
bachelor.”’ 

‘** Are you a bachelor, Owen, or have you a 
wife hidden somewhere ?”’ 

‘* Now, Gerald, do you think I am likely to be 
sailing under false colors ?’’ 

‘*N-o; but a fellow can’t always tell. Take 
myself as an example; I was married five years 
ago.”’ 

‘*You, married ; you’re not in earnest, Gerald ?” 





**T regret to say that I am.’’ 

** Well, you certainly can keep a secret, and so, 
too, can your sisters if no other women can.’’ 

** Don’t be too sure of that. None of my family, 
indeed, I may almost say none of my acquaint- 
ances, know anything about it. You see, the way 
it happened was this. You know I went to Cali- - 
fornia six years ago last autumn to see Uncle Rich- 
ard, who was in very feeble health and wanted me 
to cheer him up, and by the way you were the 
very fellow who urged me to go to him; I owe 
you one for that. If I had not gone I should 
never have met Rose Griswold, never been a de- 
ceived, miserable husband, never’’ 

‘*Never inherited Mr. Brow nell’s hundred 
thousand, may be,’’ dryly interposed Owen. 

‘*That’s true. Every cloud has a silver lining, 
I’ve heard,” answered Gerald, musingly. 

‘* This cloud was lined with gold. Proceed.’’ 

‘Uncle Richard and I were coming up from 
Santa Barbara one day, and he found some old 
cronies on board the boat ; their conversation was 
not interesting to me, so I wandered off to see 
who was around me. Presently I espied a lovely 
girl, tall, well-built, graceful, with soft, waving 
brown hair, and dark-blue eyes ; beside her was a 
faded, weary-looking copy of her with twenty 
years added—her mother. I knew the captain 
very well; so when I saw him conversing with 
the ladies, I begged for and obtained an intro- 
duction. Evidently the captain had found a 
chance to tell them that I was a bachelor and 
Uncle Richard’s probable heir, for then and in 
our many subsequent meetings they were very 
cordial to me’’— 

‘* Might that not have been due to your own 
attractions? You talk well, are not bad-look- 
ing’’— 

‘* And so I was donkey enough to argue then ; 
but my eyes were soon opened. Whatever their 
motives may have been, both mother and daugh- 
ter received me well, and in a very short time, 
three weeks in fact, Rosa and I were formally 
betrothed, with mamma’s approval.”’ 

‘Quick work; but then Californians are said 
to be rapid people.”’ 

‘* To give the—ahem! his due (I must remem- 
ber that I am speaking of a woman), I will own 
that I alone am to blame for hastening both en- 
gagement and wedding; with the usual impetu- 
osity of young men in love, I neither could nor 
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would see any reason for waiting. Mrs. Griswold 
agreed with me, and in three months from the 
day of our meeting, Rosa and I were married.”’ 

** Where was her father ?”’ 

‘Dead, so they told me; for when she became 
my wife I knew literally nothing about their 
family, their wealth or poverty, or their social 
standing. Mrs. Griswold at various times told 





me that she and her husband were originally from 
New England; but after their marriage went to | 
Philadelphia, and resided there until the death of | 
Mr. Griswold, which occured four years before I | 
met them. They seemed to have money, as they | 
lived comfortably and dressed well ; but they never 
spoke of Mr. Griswold’s business; this omission 
I did not notice then. There was one other 
daughter named Marie, about three years Rosa’s 
senior, who, to judge from her photograph, was a 
remarkably fine-locking girl.”’ 

‘*T)id you never see her ?”’ 

** No; she was in New York.’’ 

‘* Were the Griswolds residents of San Fran- 
cisco ?” 

‘¢No; the mother was an invalid, and had gone 
there in search of health. Well, to cut my story 
short, we were married unknown to Uncle Rich- 
ard, and I installed my bride in a charming cot- 
tage on C— street. All went smoothly for about 
two months ; my mother-in-law was really a model 
woman, and we never had the least trouble, and 
my bride was simply perfection. One day I went 
home a little earlier than usual, and found Lilian 
Lancaster there.’’ 

‘*You don’t mean Lilian Lancaster who plays 
at the Z— Theatre ?”’ 

‘*But Ido! Of course I thought it odd that 
my wife should be on visiting terms with her, so 
you may fancy my astonishment when Miss Lan- 
caster told me that she had just arrived in San 
Francisco, and as she and ‘dear Rosa’ were old 
friends, she hoped to see a great deal of us during 
her stay. I muttered something uncivil, and she 
continued, ‘of course she has told you how 
long we were together when we travelled with 
Mons. Gerald’s Combination Company, and how 
intimate she and I and Celeste Singleton were ; 
we missed her awfully when she left us to join the 
Fashion Street Theatre Company, though it was a 
great promotion for her.’ One glance at Mrs. Gris- 
wold’s face convinced me that she was speaking 
the truth. I managed to control my temper until 





she departed, then I asked Rosa what it meant. 
‘Why, Gerald, you knew I was on the stage before 
I married you,’ she exclaimed. Before I could 
reply, Mrs. Griswold burst into a torrent of tears, 
and begged me to blame her only, saying that 
Rosa had made her promise, against her will, to 
tell me all their history, and that she had deceived 
Rosa by keeping silent to me, and then declaring 
that I knew all and thought none the less of them; 
but as I had a great dislike to having any one 
know that my wife had been an actress, I pre- 
ferred that the matter should never be alluded to 
even in the most remote way. ‘Taking this into 
consideration, I forgave Rosa her share in the 
fraud, and gladly paid Mrs. Griswold’s expenses to 
New York; herI could not so easily forgive. I 
also forbade Rosa ever, under any consideration, 
receiving Miss Lawrence and her set into the 
house, and she promised to drop them. Uncle 
Richard became worse at this time, and was 
ordered to Astoria; he was too ill for me to think 
of leaving him, so the day before Mrs. Griswold 
was to start for New York, we sailed for Astoria. 
I went to a bank, whose cashier was an old 
friend of uncle’s, and deposited two thousand 
dollars for my wife, taking the cashier into my 
confidence, and charging him to keep my mar- 
riage secret.”’ 

‘*Why? Why not own it ?’’ 

** Because Uncle Richard was dead-set against 
matrimony, and never hesitated to say that when 
one of his nephews or nieces forsook the estate of 
single blessedness, that nephew or niece would be 
of little account to him. I was not governed 
entirely by a desire for his money, as until he died 
no one had any idea that he was worth over 
twenty thousand at most; but his illness made 
him particularly notional, and no one appeared to 
suit him so well as I; therefore I did not want to 
make the poor man cast me entirely off. I tooka 
box in the post-office in the name of Rosa Gris- 
wold, and told my wife that I would. address my 
letters to her maiden name, so that our secret 
need not leak out until we were ready.’’ 

‘¢ Did she consent to this secrecy ?”’ 

‘* Entirely, when she understood my reasons. 
Both she and her mother were assured that the 
marriage was perfectly legal; in fact they selected 
the church and minister, and Rosa to this day has 
the certificate. So uncle and I departed for a 
two months’ tour. Owing to one detention and 
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another, we were absent from San Francisco five 
months, and during that time I never received a 
single letter from Rosa, although I wrote again 
and again, and telegraphed at least a dozen times, 
As soon as we were home I hastened to my little 
cottage, but found it vacant; the landlord told 
me that the ladies moved out three weeks after 
my departure. After some search I learned that 
Rosa had returned to the stage, joining an Eastern 
company, which was by that time playing in 
Chicago, and of which Lilian Lancaster was a 
member. I was furious, and wrote to Rosa to 
know what she meant by leaving me thus, and 
returning to a profession which she knew I dis- 
liked. She replied that, preferring my uncle to 
her, I had left her for an indefinite trip, had 
failed to write to her, and had left her so little 
money that she had at first economized as care- 
fully as possible, and finally, concluding I had 
deserted her, and being nearly penniless, had 
accepted a good offer to return to the stage.” 

‘* She knew how to spend money, evidently.’’ 

‘*Yes; I thought I had supplied her liberally, 
but I suppose her mother was really the vampire. 
We exchanged several letters, which resulted in 
our separation; I became convinced that I had 
married an ideal woman, whom the real Rosa did 
not in the least resemble; what her opinion of the 
matter was, I do not know. After Uncle Richard’s 
death I offered to settle a liberal share of his be- 
quest upon her, but she refused it indignantly, 
telling me that she would starve sooner than take 
my money, after all that had passed.”’ 

‘* And have you never seen her since ?”’ 

‘*‘ No—that is, we have not met. I went two or 
three times to the theatre when she was playing, 
for unfortunately I did love her, and though she 
deceived me from first to last, I cannot quite 
forget her,’’ answered Gerald sadly, a graver look 
upon his bright face than Owen had ever seen 
there. ‘‘So now you understand why I do not 
anticipate yielding to Miss Lesquillon’s fascina- 
tions, and why I do not like to hear of your cap- 
ture by an unknown beauty; be warned by me, 
Owen, and don’t marry a girl of whom you know 
nothing.”’ 

‘Ah, but this isa different case; there is no 
mystery about the Miss Lesquillon’s family or 
social status,’’ answered Townsend, eagerly. 

Nor was there. The three ladies, spinster aunt 
and nieces, had arrived in Lakeford a few days 





after Mrs. Brownell’s departure for the Mecca of 
New England invalids, Florida; they boarded at 
the hotel a week or two, and then moved into a 
spacious and handsome house only a few rods from 
the Brownell mansion. ‘The two girls, Claudia and 
Estelle, were pretty, graceful, and well-dressed 
the aunt was the latter only, but had an open, 
honest face that attracted every one, and the resi- 
dents of Lakeford decided to call. This decision 
was (possibly) hastened by a passing visit from the 
bishop of the diocese, who spoke of them to his 
host, the rector of St. Matthew’s, as his cousins, 
and added that he hoped the rector would take 
more than a casual interest in them; ‘‘ the girls 
especially,’’ said the bishop. ‘‘ My cousin Martha 
is quite able to take care of herself, but those two 
being rich (money in their own right), young, 
good-looking, and without male kinsmen nearer 
than myself, may need your aid sometimes.”’ 

Miss Lesquillon had travelled both in her native 
country and Europe, and being a keen observer 
and a fluent talker, she had lost no opportunity to 
gain information concerning the people among 
whom she found herself. The relatives with whom 
she had done most of her journeying declared 
that Martha was equally at home in an Italian 
palace, an Alpine chalet (hovel, as she unroman- 
tically called this latter), or a Yankee farmhouse. ~ 
And Lakeford soon found that she, the elderly 
spinster, was quite as great an acquisition to its 
society as either of her nieces. She was a notable 
housewife, too, an indefatigable reader and a 
diligent student of every new ‘‘ism,’’ whether in 
science, politics or religion; the young men whom 
her nieces quietly ignored (‘‘snubbed,”’ the vic- 
tims said) declared that she was the back-bone of 
the household. 

Certainly neither of her nieces made half the 
effort to be agreeable as she did, and the shrewder 
Lakefordians concluded, after much consultation 
on the subject, that the young ladies did not care 
whether they were popular or not. Claudia was 
not in very good health, having been ill nearly 
the whole of the preceding summer with typhoid 
fever, and went out but little the first few months 
of her residence in Lakeford, and Estelle devoted 
herself to her with commendable devotion. They 
accepted very few invitations out of the many 
which were sent them in the course of the winter, 
Claudia’s health and their mourning dress (Mrs. 
Lesquillon having been dead only about a year) 
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serving as excuses. Mrs. Brownell and Mrs. Cor- | Owen Townsend—entered Miss Lesquillon’s cool, 
| rose-scented, shaded parlor. 


nelius Townsend were their nearest neighbors; 
and the girls, after much coaxing, were frequent 
visitors in those two families. 


| 


‘¢ Cornelius,’’ said Mrs. Townsend to her hus- | 


band more than once, “I firmly believe that 
Estelle Lesquillon was sent here for Owen’s es- 
pecial benefit ; he has never seemed to fancy any 
of the Lakeford girls, but if he does not fall in 
love now he never will, and I intend to further 
the matter all I can.’’ 

And her husband would laugh and forget the 
matter at once. Not so Mrs. Marcia; true to her 
word, she made much of Estelle, and in a delicate, 
casual, ‘‘as it were’’ way, praised Owen and Es- 
telle each to the other. When she went to Miss 
Lesquillon’s pleasant cottage it was always Owen, 
not her husband, whom she requested to come 
and escort her home—a distance of a few rods 
only; whenever she could devise an excuse for 
inviting them the Lesquillons were her guests, 
and Owen, who lived with his brother, was always 
told off to Estelle in so artful a manner that it 
seemed to be all chance. 

Thus it happened that when Gerald Brownell 
returned home, about the first of June, he was 
greeted with the information that Owen was cer- 
tainly in love with a pretty girl of whom none of 
them had heard when he went away; and the mo- 
ment he spoke to his friend of Estelle, he read in 
his honest face that for once rumor spoke the 
truth. Owen was indeed in love; for-some weeks 
before Gerald’s return he had realized how deep 
and sincere was his affection for the younger of the 
Misses Lesquillon, and had delayed declaring it to 
her only because he feared a repulse. Sometimes 
he fancied that Estelle was more than cordial, and 
then he was encouraged ; but when they two were 
alone together at a time and place when he could 
speak, there would be, or seem to him to be, a 
change in her manner, a faint shadow of coolness, 
a slight reserve, which would silence him. 

Gerald was not a little curious to see the girl 
who had, consciously or not, captivated his friend ; 
so when he learned that his sisters and Owen were 
invited to play croquet at Miss Lesquillon’s ‘he 
evening following his return home, he intimated 
to Fanny that he would like to join them. Fanny 
asked and obtained permission to bring Gerald 
with her on that occasion, and about six o’clock 
the four—Fanny, Cicely and Gerald Brownell and 
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Gerald was pre- 
sented in due form to the ladies, and after he had 
greeted Miss Martha and Estelle, who chanced to 
be nearest the door, every one was astonished and 
(save Owen) puzzled to see him start forward, 
clasp Claudia’s hand with fervor, and exclaim: 

** Rosa, you here !’’ 

Claudia drew her hand coclly rom his, stepped 
back a few paces, and staring at him in amaze- 
ment, said: 

‘*Pardon me, sir; you are addressing Claudia 
Lesquillon.’’ 

When he heard Claudia’s voice, he looked 
searchingly at her for a moment without speaking. 

‘*Why, Owen, what is the matter?’’ asked 
Cicely. 

‘* Pray who is this ‘ Rosa ?’’’ asked Fanny, sus- 
piciously. 

‘*Curious, upon my word,’’ ejaculated Miss 
Martha. 

‘*T-I mistook you— surely, Rosa, I cannot be 
mistaken,’’ exclaimed Gerald, as if bewildered. 

‘© A little light may help you,’’ said Estelle, 
as she flung the half-closed shutters wide open, 
and allowed the afternoon sun to stream into the 
room. Its full radiance illuminated Claudia, who, 
with a half-sarcastic smile on her face, turned to 
Gerald, and asked: 

‘*Are you sure now that I am the mysterious 
‘Rosa’ whom I seem to resemble ?”’ 

‘*N-o,” said Gerald; then more decidedly, 
‘no; you—you are like her, yet unlike. I must 
apologize humbly, Miss Lesquillon, for my error ; 
I trust it will not prejudice you against me.’’ 

‘* Certainly not, Mr. Brownell, especially if the 
lady in question is your friend,’’ answered Clau- 
dia, courteously. 

‘* Yes, she was a—a dear friend,” replied Gerald, 
seeing that some reply was expected. 

“ Was ; is she dead ?’’ asked Miss Martha. 

‘*No, I believe not,’’? and as Gerald uttered 
these words he looked appealingly at Owen, who 
of course, was powerless to aid him. 

Are you fond of croquet ?’’ said Claudia, think- 
ing that the conversation was becoming very awk- 
ward. 

‘*Oh, very,’’ exclaimed Gerald, eagerly; he 
had heretofore been heard to declare that the man 
who first made a mallet should have been impris- 
oned for life, and classed croquet, lukewarm tea, 
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knitting-work and cats together, as masculine | ‘‘ Yes, Gerald, who was she—one of your sweet- 


abominations. | hearts?” 
Through the whole evening Gerald watched | ‘Of course she was,’’ interposed Fanny, “see 
Claudia narrowly; not a tone of her voice, a turn | him blush.”’ 


of her head, a casual trick of hand or arm, not a | 
single mannerism escaped him ; and Owen watched | 
them both. 

After leaving his sisters at their own door that | swered. 
night, Gerald asked Owen to walk with him a | ‘* A lady whom I knew in San Francisco,” said 
little while. before he went home. | he, **when I was there with Uncle Richard. 

‘« By Jove, Owen, I never was more startled in | Were you ever in San Francisco, Miss Claudia? 
my life than when I first saw Miss Claudia,”’ said | It is a lovely city.” 

Gerald; ‘I was positive it was Rosa Griswold.”’ | “Yes, Estelle and I were there in our child- 

‘** What do you think now?”’ | hood.” 

‘«] think it is one of those remarkable likenesses |  ‘* Were you ever engaged to this Rosa ?’’ was 
one hears of sometimes; possibly the Griswolds | Cicely’s question, which, however, was stifled by 
may be related to the Lesquillons. Rosa had very | Fanny’s discretion : 
fair and perfectly straight hair, not a wave init; | ‘* Was she a resident of California?” 
this lady’s hair is very much darker, and, as you| ‘‘ No; only there on a visit.” 
see, exceedingly curly, and her eyesand eyebrows | ‘‘ And have you never heard from her since? 
are darker, with a straight-ahead steely sort of look | Oh, don’t be so mysterious, Gerald.”’ 
in the former, which Rosa’s had not; hers was| ‘* No mystery, Fanny; the lady in question was 
clear and tender. Rosa was about Miss Claudia’s | young and pretty, we became engaged, and were 
height, but much fuller and rounder, yet more |m— were very happy for a time; then Rosa came 
graceful and willowy; this one is as stately and | East and returned to the stage; she was an actress, 


Undoubtedly Gerald’s face was scarlet ; he was 
vexed, yet conscious that the questions were inno- 
cent, and that sooner or later they must be an- 





unbending as a telegraph pole—oh, there are a | 
dozen dissimilarities almost too faint to describe; | 
I studied her carefully.’’ 

** So I observed.”’ 

‘* Did she notice it ?”’ | 
‘*No, I am sure she did not; she would have 
been far less cool and easy if she had known she 

was undergoing such inspection.” 

Days passed, and Gerald, becoming better ac- 
quainted with Claudia, ventured to say: 

‘*Miss Claudia have you any ‘relatives named 
Griswold? I have thought that the Rosa whom I | 
knew might be your cousin, which would account 
for the likeness.”’ 

‘*No; I have no relations bearing that name.’’ 

‘*Even now I am sometimes puzzled to know 
who you are, Rosa Griswold, or’’— 

‘** T assure you I am no Rosa Griswold ; my name 
is that of my father and his fathers, Lesquillon ; 
my middle name, oddly enough, is, however, 
Rosetta; I was baptized Claudia Rosetta in honor 
of my two aunts. May I ask who was this coun- 
terpart of mine ?’’ 

During Claudia’s last words, Gerald’s three | 





sisters approached the speaker, and Sallie echoed | 


her question : 
i 


and’’— 

“An actress!’’ exclaimed they all in various 
tones of surprise and horror, Claudia and Sallie 
adding a very significant ‘* O-h !’’ 

Gerald was confused, and hardly knew what to 


say; he was averse to telling the exact truth—that 


Rosa was his wife, but had left him—and for the 
moment could think of no way in which to answer 
that “oh” and yet keep his secret inviolate. “ De- 
lays are dangerous in war,’’ and other things, too; 
while he hesitated, his only chance for defending 
Rosa slipped from him, and from that day he 
never found an opportunity of doing so; his sis- 
ters’ curiosity was suddenly sated ; they never in 
the remotest way alluded to her, and when; on 
two occasions, he spoke of her to Claudia, he was 


_informed most unmistakably that Rosa Griswold 


must be a tabooed subject. This annoyed him; 
but without telling of his marriage, which every 
added day’s silence made more difficult, he was 
helpless. 

Owen was at first vexed, then disgusted, at 


| Gerald’s conduct, and the intimacy between the 
| two became less and less close; the latter felt his 


friend’s disapproval keenly, and realizing that it 
was just, grew savage. 
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The summer glided by, and early in the autumn | sisters. She has a good reason for hesitating to 
Gerald awoke to the discovery that he was fonder | say yes, and I think will decide to go to Italy with 
of Claudia Lesquillon than a married man should | auntie and me.” 
be of any woman but his wife. Unfortunately | Gerald was by this time thoroughly miserable. 
the discovery was shared by Claudia and resented. | He felt that having lost his first love he could not 
It came about in this wise: Miss Lesquillon an- | allow this second (who in his waking and sleeping 
nounced her intention of spending the coming | thoughts was almost inextricably blended with the 
winter in Italy, and one evening when Gerald was | other) to elude him. Often and often he asked 
escorting Claudia home from Mrs. Townsend’s he | himself ‘is it really Claudia Lesquillon whom I 


remarked, casually : | so adore, or is it Rosa?’’ for his brief engagement 
‘*Tt will be lonesome for you and Miss Estelle | and married life were constantly in his mind.’ At 
when your aunt goes abroad.’”’ last he determined upon a bold course, the one 
‘*Lonesome ?’’ repeated she, wonderingly. | that, as he realized now, he should have taken at 
‘¢ We are going with her.’’ first. It was about ten days before the date fixed 
‘You! What is that for? You are jesting.’”’ | upon by Miss Lesquillon for sailing, and she and 
‘* Why do people usually go abroad ?”’ her nieces, together with Owen Townsend (who 


“*You must not go, Claudia. I cannot live | had not succeeded in persuading Estelle to say 
without you,”’’ replied Gerald, passionately, for- | ‘‘ yes,’’ although he had coaxed her to admit that 
getting for the instant that he was not a free man. | she liked him), were spending the evening with 


Claudia laughed lightly as she answered : Mrs. Brownell. Cicely sang a ballad, and then 
‘*T fear you wili be compelled to, Mr. Brow- | said: 

nell. Your compliment is very charming ; but’’— ‘* Miss Claudia, please play something for us.’’ 
‘*T do not indulge in idle compliments,’’ ex- ‘IT wish you sang, Miss Claudia,’’ said Gerald, 


claimed Gerald, who suddenly remembered that | in a clear, audible voice. ‘* Your want of voice 
he had uttered words that should have scorched | is one of the great points of dissimilarity between 
his lips. He was not a hardened fellow, ‘‘vil- | you and Rosa; she sang very sweetly.’ 

lain and he are many miles asunder,’’ and groaned ** Really, Gerald, after all you have said about 
aloud as he realized his situation. He had said so | that person, I think you might omit her name 
much that he must say more or take all back. | here,’’ Mrs. Brownell exclaimed, with a little in- 


**My words meant just’’— dignation in her voice. 

‘*If your pretty speech was of flattery I must ‘What do you mean? What have I said ?’’ 
check it at once by telling you that Iam not ina Gerald’s tone was that of surprise; he waited 
position to listen to love tales.’’ for a reply, then repeated his question. 

‘* You are not engaged ?”’ ‘¢ You said she was an actress,’’ ventured Fanny. 

‘¢ Your question is hardly a delicate one ; but’’— ‘Yes; and—?’’ continued Gerald. ‘‘Go on, 

‘**T know it, Miss Claudia, and I apologize ; but | what else ?’’ 
is there no’’— “Why you—you intimated—you said she was 


‘*T will, however, answer it,’’ continued she, | your sweetheart; really, Gerald, you are very 
disregarding his interruption; ‘‘I was engaged to | annoying.”’ 
the only man I could ever love; but he proved ‘On the contrary, Fanny, I am very much 
faithless, and with him all my confidence in your | annoyed; you have evidently jumped to hasty 
sex has vanished. He has married, but I never | conclusions. Rosa Griswold was a charming girl, 
shall; Owen ‘Townsend is dearer to me’’— | though she had her faults, and so had I. I said 
‘Owen; was it he’’— | but little to you of her, because I was fool enough, 
‘“‘He whom I loved?’’ exclaimed Claudia. | weak enough, to be ashamed of having loved a 
“*Oh, no; Owen is dear to me because of his | woman who cared more for money, fame and 
evident devotion to my sister; he would make a | attentions than for me. I certainly never ‘‘ inti- 
kind, loving brother if (which I doubt) Estelle | mated” anything against her; she is my wife.” 
accepts him.’’ The last word stirred the little company as an 
‘* Has he proposed to her ?”’ earthquake might have done. Various were the 
“Yes; did you not know it? He told your | questions and explanations; but heedless of them 
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all, Gerald proceeded to tell much the same story 
that he had related to Owen, adding: 

‘* Miss Claudia is so like, yet so unlike, my wife 
that I have become very fond of her—yet I must 
do myself the feeble justice to say that I cannot 
tell whom I love, my wife or Miss Lesquillon. I 
have deliberated calmly on the matter, mother, 
and to-morrow I start for Philadelphia, where a 
former acquaintance of hers is now playing, to try 
and find Rosa, and induce her to leave her profes- 
sion (for a time at least) and come back to me. 
The fault may have been mine”— 

‘‘Oh, Gerald, you are not in earnest ?’’ said 
Cicely. : 

‘*Oh, Gerald, will you be happy ?”’ sighed his 
mother. 

‘You are right, my boy!’’ said his grand- 
mother. “Of course she should be with you, and 
you cannot expect her to come to you. If you are 
so fond of her, take my word for it, you will be 
happy yet. Bring her to me; I will welcome her, 


if no one else does.”’ 

‘* And count on me, Gerald,’’ added Sallie. 

To the surprise of all, Owen Townsend said 
nothing ; he looked very much amused, however. 


‘* There is one thing you didn’t explain; what 
did she do with all the money ?’’ asked Fanny. 

‘IT do not know; I didn’t ask.’’ 

‘* Did she draw it from the bank?’’ asked Es- 
telle. 

‘*T suppose so—by Jove! I never asked! 
bank broke shortly afterwards, and’’— 

«And did you look in your post-office box ?”’ 

‘*No, Miss Estelle, I didn’t ; why should I?”’ 

‘* How did she know of the box and the money? 
did you tell her or write her?’’ queried Owen. 

‘‘IT sent her a note by my uncle’s Chinese 
boy.”’ 

‘*T’ll bet you a fortune that she never knew of 
either; that she never got the note,’ said Owen, 
decidedly. 

Gerald had never thought of that; he turned 
pale, and his eyes suddenly became moist. 

‘‘Could it be? And I was so angry I never 
inquired into it,’’ said Gerald, with a groan. 

‘¢ Don’t blame yourself, dear,’’ said his mother. 
‘*T dare say she knew all about it, and left you 
purposely’’— 

‘* No, no, mother, there must have been a mis- 
take,’? and as Gerald spoke his eye fell upon 
Claudia, who was sitting by the window in silence, 


The 





her face flushed and her eyes full of tears. 
‘*Claudia, explain yourself! You are my wife; I 
have not been deceived! Why else are there tears 
in your eyes?”’ 

Claudia tried to speak, but failed. 

‘*T will explain,’’ said Estelle. ‘‘ Our father 
was the orphan nephew of Charles Lesquillon, a 
wealthy gentleman, who adopted him in infancy. 
His mother was an actress, and my father, inherit- 
ing her genius, decided to follow her. profession ; 
whereupon his uncle disowned him, and told him 
he had disgraced his name. He then took the 
name of Griswold (I don’t know why he chose 
that), and went on the stage; he married a Miss 
Seymour, who was as poor as himself, and fancy- 
ing that Claudia had wonderful talent, had her 
trained for his own profession. At his death, 
when Claudia was eighteen and I fifteen, we were 
penniless, and mother thankfully accepted Mr. 
Morrell’s offer to take Claudia into his company, 
and me, too, when I was old enough. Poor 
mamma hated the stage, and determined to have 
us married as soon as she could, hence her conduct 
to Gerald; she feared to tell him that we were 
actresses, lest he should despise us, but Claudia 
insisted that he must know it. We took our 
middle names, Rosa and Marie, and mamma’s 
maiden name, according to Mr. Morrell’s advice. 
Gerald’s note about the money and the post- 
office box never reached Claudia, and mamma 
decided, and final!y convinced her, that Gerald 
had deserted her.” 

‘IT don’t doubt it,’’ exclaimed Miss Martha; 
“my sister-in-law was well-meaning, but suspicious, 
weak and impulsive.’’ 

Estelle flushed, but did not contradict her; she 
continued : 

‘* At last, some eighteen months ago, Uncle 
Charles died, leaving a fortune to us, with the 
condition that we resumed our rightful names. 
Claudia was very, very ill, for weeks, and when 
she recovered had so altered that one would hardly 
have recognized her; her voice was very much 
changed, her hair fell out, and came in a great 
deal darker, and of course she was thin. I knew 
that she still loved Gerald, and I hoped there was 
only a misunderstanding between them, so I per- 
suaded her to come here as a stranger and try her 
fate once more. If there has been any deception 
—I cannot see how—I did it; if there is any one 
to be blamed, I am the one.”’ 
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Blame! Small blame for her, but praises and 
loving words. Grandma wiped her eyes vigor- 
ously, and tried to say something about the bless- 
ings to be inherited by peacemakers, but her voice 
was very husky. 

Happiness and the removal of forced constraint 


removed all steeliness from Claudia’s eyes, all 
sternness and stiffness from voice and manner, and 
Gerald often wondered how he could have doubted 
her identity. Miss Lesquillon did not go abroad 
until spring; then Owen and Estelle went with 
her on their bridal trip. 





BRAVERY IN WOMEN. 


By Guy AINSLEE. 


THE wonderful coolness and courage of women | 
and girls ‘‘ under fire’’ during our late war, was 
always a matter of surprise to the soldiers. 

A bevy of girls stood under a sharp fire from the 
enemy’s lines at Petersburg one day, while they 
sang Taylor’s ‘* Song of the Camp,’’ responding 
to an encore with the stanza: 


Ah! soldiers, to your honored rest, 
Your truth and valor bearing ; 
The bravest are the tenderest, 
The loving are the daring. 


A young girl, not more than sixteen years of 
age, acted as guide to a scouting parting during 


the early years of the war. When urged to go 
back after the enemy had opened a vigorous fire, 
she declined on the plea that she believed her 
party were going to charge those fellows, and she 
wanted to see the fun. At Petersburg, the South- 
ern women did their shopping and went about 
their duties under a most uncomfortable bombard- 
ment, without evincing the slightest fear, or show- 
ing any nervousness whatever. A mere glance at | 
the records of the past is sufficient to assure us of 
the existence of, not simply one, but many Zeno- 
bias, Joan of Arcs, and Agostinas. 

During the whole of Lord Dundonald’s arduous 
services and romantic adventures in South America, | 
Lady Dundonald accompanied him, to soothe his | 
anxieties, to sustain his hopes, to animate his ex- 
ertions, to share his dangers. One night, whilst | 
he was in command of the Chilian fleet, his ship | 
got becalmed under a battery, from which he was 
assailed with red-hot shot. If the fire from the 
shore was not returned, it would speedily become 
steady, sustained, and fatal. He went down to 
the cabin where she lay. ‘‘If a woman set the | 
example, they may be shamed out of their fear ; it | 


| ness” reassured her. 


is our only chance.’’ She rose and followed him 
upon the deck. The first object that met her eye 
was the battery, with its flaming furnaces, round 
which dark figures were moving, looking more like 
incarnate demons than men, A glance at her hus- 
band’s impressive features and his ‘‘ terrible calm- 
She took the match, and fired 
the gun when he had pointedit. The effect oi? the 
crew was electrical; they returned to their posts, 
and the battery was speedily silenced. Lady Dun- 
donald’s courage and devotion in the presence of 
the paralyzed crew had saved the fleet. 

We propose to briefly notice some of the princi- 
pal parts which women have sustained in the widely- 
exhibited, ever-varying tragedy of war. 

According to the best accounts to be obtained 
of Semiramis, after building the elegant temple 
and palaces, and those wondrous hanging gardens, 
which rendered Babylon the most beautiful city in 
the world, that female Alexander turned her atten- 
tion to conquest, and, having subjugated several 
of the neighboring nations, led her victorious 
army to the banks of the Indus several centuries 
before that country was invaded by the famous son 
of Philip. Entering India, she experienced a sad 
reverse of fortune, and was barely able to escape 
with a remnant of her followers to her own king- 
dom. She then found it expedient to resign to 
her son the crown which, during her absence, he 
had been conspiring to obtain. Her after fate is 
involved in obscurity. 

Maria, wife of Zenis, who succeeded her hus- 
band as deputy ruler of AZtolia, was noted for her 
skill in the administration of power, and espe- 


cially for the excellent discipline of her army, 


which she commanded in person. 
Pass we now to the contemplation of the sound 
sense and heroic valor of her in whom 
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Xerxes boasted 
His ablest, bravest, counsellor and chief ; 
Artemisia, Caria’s matchless queen. 


This remarkable woman was one of the allies | 
of the Persian monarch in the expedition against | 


Greece. The five ships contributed by her were 
among the best in the fleet. At the battle of Sala- 
mis, which was fought contrary to her advice, she 
exhibited such courage and presence of mind that 
Xerxes is said to have exclaimed, ‘‘ The men be- 
have like women; the women, like men.’’ He 


Persian forces he gave a distaff and spindle. His 
good opinion of her might have been somewhat 
modified, had he known that, during the engage- 
ment, in order to deceive the commander of an 


Athenian vessel which was pursuing her, she had | 


attacked and destroyed a Calydnian vessel belong- 
ing to the side of the Persians. Her escape was a 
source of great mortification to the Greeks. After 
the defeat, Xerxes was only too happy to accept 


nius to try to complete the conquest. 


The feelings cherished by the Athenians toward | 
Artemisia were not altogether unlike those with | 


which the Romans in the third century regarded 
the brilliant career of the Queen of the East. Had 
she been less ambitious, or less successful in in- 
creasing her dominions by conquests, she might 


growing power, the Emperor Aurelian marched 
with his legions into Asia; and after defeating 
two armies, one commanded by Zabdos, her gen- 
eral, the other by Zenobia herself, beseiged Pal- 
myra, where she had taken refuge. Here so much 
time was fruitlessly spent that Aurelian thought it 


apologizing for the delay. “ The Roman people,” 


said he, ‘‘ speak with contempt of the war I am | 
waging against a woman. They are ignorant both | 


of the character and power of Zenobia.’’ 
Deserted by her allies, when it became evident 

that the siege could not much longer be sustained, 

Zenobia sought safety in flight. 


Whether the clemency of the Romans in saving 
her life was owing to their respect for her daunt- 
less heroism, or whether she purchased this con- 
cession by laying the blame, if such it could be 





| died, deeply lamented. 





cannot now be affirmed. But as another has per- 
tinently remarked, ‘‘ The charge of weakness has 
| never been proved.”’ 


Ethelfleda, daughter of Afred the Great, and 
wife of an Earl of Mercia, is said to have been 
‘‘ singularly distinguished for her masculine spirit 
and abilities.’? She displayed a martial skill and 
bravery that were truly remarkable. During the 
illness of her husband, and after his death, she not 
only held firm rule over her own subjects, but in- 


_vaded Wales, and compelled the people to submit 
afterward appreciated her services by sending her | 


a suit of Grecian armor ; while to the leader of the | 


to her authority. The queen of the country was 
taken prisoner; but tne king chose to die by his 
own hand rather than endure the ignominy of sur- 
rendering to a woman. 

Ethelfleda rendered invaluable aid to her brother, 
Edward the Elder, in resisting the encroachments 
of the Danes. During a war with the invaders she 
It is pleasant to believe 
from good evidence, that the Lady of Mercia was 


_as humane in relieving the distresses caused by 


| war as she was brave in battle. 
her counsel and return to Persia, leaving Mardo- | 


Probably few women have shown themselves 
more fully possessed of the will and the power to 
govern than did Margaret of Denmark, who has 
been styled the ‘‘ Semiramis of the North.’’ Be- 


| ing a daughter of Waldemar III., King of Den- 
| mark, and wife of Haquin, King of Norway, when, 
| by the successive deaths of her father, husband, 


| and son, the thrones of both kingdoms were left 
have been tolerated. As it was, jealous of her | 


vacant, Margaret became a claimant, and, as it 
proved, the successful claimant of both. ‘The 
possession of these, however, did not satisfy her. 


| She cast longing eyes toward Sweden, then suffer- 


ing under the feeble misrule of King Albert. Her 


| good sense and great abilities were so evident to 


| the malcontents that they invited her to become 
expedient to write a letter to the Roman senate, | 


their queen. 

Her entrance into Sweden at the head of a 
large armed force was the commencement of a 
seven years’ war, the conclusion of which saw her 
mistress of affairs in that kingdom, with the de- 
posed king in her power. Seven years of captiv- 


| ity won from him the renunciation of his crown. 
The sad sequel to | 


her history is too well known to need repetition. | 


Says one of the biographers of this extraordinary 
woman : ‘She died in 1412, after having, by pru- 


_ dence, energy, address and foresight, raised her- 


self to a degree of power and grandeur then 


| unequaled in Europe from the time of Charle- 
| magne.” 
called, of her stubborn defence upon her advisers, | 


These examples, though by no means all that 
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might be given of the kind, are sufficient to illus- 
trate the various degrees of success with which 
woman, as a sovereign, has personally engaged in 
aggressive warfare. 


Other queens have exhibited a brave dcetermi- | 


nation in resisting encroachments on their domains 
scarcely inferior to that displayed by the unfortu- 
nate sovereign of Palmyra, and sometimes attended 
with happier results. 


A notable instance is that given by Herodotus | 
in his account of the expedition of Cyrus the | 
Great against the Massagetz, a wandering tribe, 


whose home was near the shores of the Caspian 
Sea. 


and death of her son, who led the troops which 
first opposed the advance of the foe, collected her 
scattered forces, and utterly routed the Persian 
army. The conquerer of Babylon was numbered 
among the slain. In a spirit of vindictive rage 
scarcely to be imagined as existing in the breast of 


any human being, the queen, with her own sword, | 
cut off his head, and threw it into a vessel filled | 


with blood, exclaiming, ‘‘that there he might 
drink his fill of that for which he thirsted.”’ 

One of the most glorious victories on record 
was that gained by the Israelites, inspired by the 
wise and patriotic Deborah, over the host of 
Sisera. Doubtless Barak was considered a brave 
man, yet he refused to lead his soldiers against a 
force outnumbering them by one hundred to one, 
unless accompanied by the prophetess. Her reply 


was such as befitted a courageous “mother in | 
‘*T will surely go forth with thee; not- | 


Israel.’’ 
withstanding the journey that thou takest shall not 


be for thine honor; for the Lord shall sell Sisera | 
And so it proved, | 


into the hands of a woman.’’ 
Carcas, Queen of Carcassonne, upon finding that 


city beseiged by Charlemagne, defended it with 


such dauntless resolution that the emperor allowed 


her to retain the sovereignty and jurisdiction of | 


the place. Carcassonne was afterwards besieged 
by the Saracens, who, jesting at the idea of a 
female warrior, said she ought to spin rather than 
fight. The queen overhearing this contemptuous 
speech, which was uttered under the walls of her 
city, armed herself with a lance, to which, as toa 
distaff, she attached a quantity of hemp, leaving 


only the point bare, anda setting it on fire, rushed | 


into the midst of the enemy, who were so fright- 
ened that they immediately took flight. The shield 


With the fury of a tigress deprived of her | 
offspring, Tomyris, the queen, after the defeat | 
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| and victorious lance of Carcas may be still seen at 
| Carcassonne. Over the gate of the city is a repre- 
| sentation of the heroine, with this inscription, 
| ** Carcas sum.”’ 

A far different fate was that of Boadicea, the 
warlike Queen of the Iceni, whose daring attempt 
to free her people from their cruel oppressors gives 
her name so prominent a place in the early history 
of Britain. Owing to the absence of the Roman 
general, a temporary success was the reward of her 
first efforts. On the advance of the Romans, 
under Paulinus, as the poet hath it briefly, she 


Rushed to battle, fought and died. 


_ Not less remarkable was the heroism shown by 
| Durgantti, Queen of Gurrah, a country in Hindo- 

stan, in resisting the invasion of a neighboring 
| prince. Clad in mail, and armed with lance, 
_and bows and arrows, she mounted an elephant, 
| and bravely led her troops into action. ‘Though 
| unaccustomed to war, the example of their queen 
animated them with courage, and the enemy 
| were driven back with great slaughter. Contrary 
| to her wishes, the chiefs, instead of continuing the 
| pursuit until their foes had left the country, gave 
| them time to rally, and an opportunity to bring 
| forward their artillery, by the aid of which the 
| people of Gurrah were completely overpowered. 
| Durgantti did not survive her defeat. 

The decisive measures taken by Queen Phillippa 

to repel the Scottish invasion, while the king was 
| conducting the war with France, show her to have 
possessed in an eminent degree the qualities of an 
efficient commander-in-chief. 

Numerous examples might be given to show 
that defensive operations have often been skill- 
fully conducted by the weaker sex. The pages of 
Elizabeth Starling’s writings assure us that at the 
time of the civil war in Great Britain many 
| women distinguished themselves by their loyalty ; 
they defended fortifications against the Parlia- 
mentary forces with the most undaunted courage, 
adhering to the last to the fortunes of their un- 
| happy king. 

Especially noteworthy was the pertinacious reso- 
| lution exhibited by the Countess of Derby in 
| holding Latham House, which was for several 
_ months in a state of actual siege. To the re- 
peated demands to surrender she returned the 
most spirited replies. Though her husband, who 
was in the service of the king, sent to her that he 
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wished her to seek only the safety of herself and 
their children, she would not yield. Intimating 
to the messenger that he deserved to be hung for 
suggesting that she should tamely give herself up 
into the hands of the enemy, she declared her de- 
termination rather to set fire to her house and 
perish with the garrison and her children in the 
flames. 

Her brave perseverance was at length rewarded 
by the arrival of a body of royal forces under 
Prince Rupert, accompanied by the Earl of 
Derby, who wished to be one of the first to 
avenge the injuries sustained by his lady. After 
the battle which ensued, the countess received 
from the victorious prince twenty-two stands of 
colors, which so long and menacingly had waved 
before her house. She then retired with her 
family to the Isle of Man. 

Lady Blanche Arundel, with only twenty-five 
fighting men, in a mansion belonging to her hus- 
band, endured for five days the assault of thirteen 
hundred of the Parliamentary army. Did space 
permit, we might speak of Lady Banks, by whose 
energy Carfe Castle was enabled to sustain suc- 
cessfully a six weeks’ siege, and of Black Agnes, 
the Scottish Countess, by whom. Dunbar was 
bravely defended during the time of Edward III. 
As it is, we must briefly refer to one of the most 
brilliant examples of the kind among the women 
of other countries. 

The intrepidity of Jane de Montfort in support- 
ing the claims of her husband to the Duchy of 
Brittany against Charles of Blois, have been 
spoken of in the following terms of praise: De 
Montfort having been taken prisoner, ‘‘ Charles 
of Blois, thinking that a war conducted by a 
woman would soon be terminated, opened the cam- 
paign, and speedily gained possession of Rennes, 
whence he proceeded to Henneborne, where the 
brave countess commanded in person. Animated 
by the presence of so courageous a leader, the 
garrison made a vigorous defence, Jane, on her 
part, performed prodigies of valor; clad in com- 
plete armor, she stood foremost in the breach, 
sustained the most violent assaults, and flying 
with the most active vigilance from post to ram- 
part, encouraged her troops, and displayed skill 
that would have done honor to the most expe- 
rienced general. One day, perceiving that the 
besiegers, while engaged in general attack, had 
left their camp unguarded, Jane sallied forth by a 





postern with five hundred men, set fire to their 
baggage and magazine, and created so universal 
an alarm that the besiegers desisted from their 
attack to cut off her communications with the 
town. Finding it impossible to return, Jane gal- 
loped towards Auray, which she reached in safety. 
She, however, returned at the expiration of five 
days at the head of her little army, cut her way 
through part of the camp, and entered the town 
in triumph. By this time, however, so many 
breaches had been made in the walls, that the 
place was considered no longer tenable, and the 
Bishop of Leemy, disregarding the prayers and 
remonstrances of the countess, had determined 
to capitulate. He was, indeed, engaged in a 
conference with Charles of Blois, when Jane, 
who had ascended a lofty tower and was cast- 
ing an eager look towards the sea, descried a 
fleet at a distance. She instantly ran into the 
streets, crying out in a transport of joy, ‘ Succors! 
succors! the English succors! no capitulation !’ 
She was right in her conjectures; the English 
fleet speedily entered the harbor, and the troops, 
headed by Sir Walter de Manny, sallied from the 
city, attacked the camp of the besiegers, and 
reduced it to ashes.’’ 

We must not furget to commemorate the valor 
of Marzia, the heroic Italian who conducted the 
defence of Cesena against a force ten times as large 
as its own; or of Constance de Cerelli, through 
whose exertions, after the capture of her husband, 
the Governor of Lencate in Languedoc, that town 
was saved from falling into the hands of the army 
of the league. 

Not unfrequently has woman appeared openly 
as acombatant in the field of battle. How the 
Maid of Orleans ‘‘redeemed her country’’ ‘is 
known to every school-child. 

A happier destiny awaited Agostina, the brave 
Spanish maiden who won her laurels at the siege 
of Saragossa. For her cool intrepidity on this 
occasion, which had such a happy effect in rous- 
ing the despairing energies of her countrymen, 
she received from the grateful government, besides 
various medals and other decorations, a pension 
and the regular pay of an artilleryman. 

Similar honors were deservedly awarded to 
Telesilla, through whose exertions the Lacedemo- 
nians were compelled to raise the siege of her 
native city, Argos; to Jean Hachette, who at the 
head of a number of women obliged the Burgun- 
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dian troops to retire from Beauvais; and to Ma- 
rulla, the deliverer of the island of Lemnos. 

The conduct of the Spanish women who accom- 
panied Cortez to the New World, and followed 
his fortunes through an entire campaign, is admir- 
ably set forth by the historian of the ‘* Conquest 
of Mexico.”’ 

What a noble spirit was shown by the peasant 
women of Switzerland. during the French invasion 
of 1798! Of the two hundred and eighty women 
whom the patriotic eloquence of the aged Martha 
Glaz induced to take up arms in defence of their 
homes, one hundred and eighty were killed, and 
the remainder nearly all wounded in battle. 

But the accumulation of material warns us of 








the danger of making this article of undue length. 
At Some future time we hope to prepare another 
paper on these deeds of daring—the self-sacrificing 
labors of the noble examples of ‘‘ good, heroic 
womanhood.’’ 

In almost every sphere woman can exert a pow- 
erful and salutary influence. In the social circle 
she is as a brilliant star in the midnight heavens! 
She is an angel of mercy to others, and though 
often in life she may have borne many ills, yet, 
when she draws near to the end of life, she can 
feel that she has endeavored to do her duty, of 
having faithfully performed the work of her Crea- 
tor, and be able to give a good account of her 
stewardship. 


AMERICA'S SONG COMPOSERS. 


By GEORGE 


BIRDSEYE. 


VI—SEPTIMUS WINNER. 


THE name of ‘Alice Hawthorne,’’ the nom de | 
plume of Sep. Winner, has become a household 
word ; and the ‘‘ Hawthorne Ballads,”’ as they are 
generally called, have for more than a quarter of 
a century been well known and well loved both 
in England and in our own country. The many 
who are familiar with the songs, ‘‘ What is Home 
without a Mother?’’ ‘‘ Listen to the Mocking- 
bird,’’ ‘‘I’ve sailed the Seas over; or, the Song 
of Enoch Arden,” would no doubt be pleased to 
know something of the author of those and many 
another good song. 

Mr. Winner might very aptly be called the | 
father of all the ‘‘Mother-songs,’’ as they are 
termed, for it is now nearly thirty years since he | 
wrote the first, and perhaps the best of them, 
‘*What is Home without a Mother?’’ and then 
when he was but little more than a boy. I speak | 
now of popular ‘‘ Mother-songs,’’ for there is one 
that I myself well remember, written about the 
same time, or perhaps before, which was, and is | 
still, cherished in many a household, and that is 
‘*The Mother’s Vow,’’ by Horace Waters, once 
a well-known music publisher, now in the piano | 


| 


| 
| 


of Philadelphia, May 11th, 1827. His early years 


| were passed about the same as those of most boys, 


with nothing to vary their monotony, until his 
thirteenth year, when he left his home to go to 
work at the country residence of Rev. Thomas P. 
Hunt, in the Valley of the Wyoming. In that 


| delightful section, and amid those glorious scenes 


of Nature of which poets seem never to tire of 
singing, was first fostered and brought out what- 
ever of poetry and music there was in him. At 
the same time a little of the rebellious spirit, too, 


| made its appearance ; for, disgusted with the duties 


of cow-boy and the many menial services required 
of him, assisted by some older boys, he one day 
smuggled out his belongings and ran away from 
the slow parsonage, succeeding, after many diffi- 


| culties, in safely reaching home. 


Soon after this experience he was admitted to 


| the High School of Philadelphia, where he com- 
| pleted a two years’ course of study. 


About this time he awakened to the knowledge 
that he had ‘‘ music in his soul,’’ and this won- 
derful discovery was brought about by his coming 
into possession of an old violin, left him by a 


and organ business, on Union Square, New York. deceased relation. He sawed at it and worked at 


Septimus Winner, or Sep. Winner, as he is al- | 
most invariably called, is the eldest son of Joseph 
and Mary A. Winner, and was born in the city 
VoL. XII.—28 


it, worried a friend who could play a little to give 
| him some instruction, and by close application 
and constant practice was, in a year’s time, ena- 
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bled to assist a singing-master without ‘‘ putting 
out’’ the whole school. 

Encouraged by this success, he then took a 
single quarter’s lessons on the violin, and in har- 
mony and thorough-base, from a regular teacher, 
Professor Leopold Meignen, then a well-known 
musician and orchestral leader. This was all the 
regular instruction Mr. Winner ever received; yet 
we find him, when but a youth of twenty years, a 
successful music teacher, and also a respected 
member of the Musical Fund Orchestra. 

After having become quite a proficient upon the 
violin, he took up next the study of the guitar, 
then other stringed instruments, the pianoforte, 
then the organ; afterwards, one after another, the 
various wind instruments, never excelling particu- 
larly in any one; but he found a reward for his 
labors in the ability and opportunity thus given 
him to teach the several instruments, and to write 
the many musical instruction books so well and 
favorably known under his name. 

Meantime, for five years, he was leader of the 
Philadelphia Band, and performing in theatres, 
orchestras, etc., and arranging music scores. 

This business becoming distasteful, when about 
twenty-five years of age he opened a modest music 
store in his native city, and in connection with 
his new business gave lessons on the violin (his 
favorite instrument), pianoforte and guitar. 

It was some years before this, however, in 1848, 
when, an ambitious young man of twenty-one, and 
proud of having reached his majority, and already 
in receipt of a comfortable income, he “took unto 
himself a wife,’’ in the person of Miss Hannah J. 
Guyer, of Philadelphia, who happily is still living 
to cheer him on his way. 

Shortly after his marriage, in 1850, appeared, 
from the music-publishing house of Lee & Walker, 
of his native city, his first effort in song-writing, 
entitled, ‘‘ How Sweet are the Roses,’’ the words 
as well as the music being his own composition, 
he being gifted with a natural facility for verse- 
making. ‘This was published under the name of 
‘¢ Alice Hawthorne,’’ adopted from his mother’s 
maiden name, and it must be admitted, a very 
pretty one. 

Most of his songs that came after it bear the 
same name upon the title-page, as it seemed to 
him that it would be scarcely consistent with 
modesty for him to recommend and “ push” songs 
from his own counters with his name upon them. 





Besides, in this manner he was enabled to test his 
capabilities asa composer, and his powers of pleas- 
ing the public, without in any way compromising 


himself. If he failed, it was merely left for him 
to be silent. But he did not fail. His first song 
was satisfactorily successful; and this was soon 
after followed, in the same year, by one that 
almost instantaneously became popular, and gave 
a national reputation to what are since known as 
the ‘‘ Hawthorne Ballads.’’ ‘This was, ‘‘ What is 
Home without a Mother?’’ Its sale was enor- 
mous for those days; and soon street, saloon, 
parlor, concert-hall, and theatre rang with it, 
about to the same degree as the ‘‘ Pinafore’’ songs 
to-day. 

As a specimen of his powers as a song-poet at 
that early period of his career, it would not be out 
of place to quote the words of this famous ballad, 
whose very title has become a “ household word :’’ 


What is home without a mother? 
What are all the joys we meet, 

When her loving smile no longer 
Greets the coming of our feet? 

The days seem long, the nights are drear, 
And time rolls slowly on; 

And oh! how few are childhood’s pleasures, 
When her gentle care is gone! 


Things we prize are first to vanish, 
Hearts we love to pass away; 

And how soon, e’en in our childhood, 
We behold her turning gray ; 

Her eyes grow dim, her step is slow, 
Her joys of earth are past; 

And sometimes ere we learn to know her, 
She has breathed on earth her last. 


Older hearts may have their sorrows, 
Griefs that quickly die away; 

But a mother lost in childhood 
Grieves the heart from day to day. 

We miss her kind, her willing hand, 
Her fond and earnest care; 

And oh! how dark is life around us— 
What is home without er there? 


There was then in Philadelphia an original 
character commonly called ‘‘ Whistling Dick,’’ a 
colored individual, Richard Milburn by name, 
well known through all the streets of the city. 
His visible, or rather audible, means of support 
was whistling, an accomplishment in which he ex- 
celled, really making some beautiful music, while 
he strummed an indifferent accompaniment on a 
guitar. He was principally famous for his imita- 
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tions of the mocking-bird, and this fact first sug- | on the same subject. The result was the well- 
gested to Mr. Winner the happy thought of | known ‘Farewell song of Enoch Arden; or, I’ll 
perfecting a ballad of that nature. This he sail the seas over,’’ which had a most extensive 
accomplished, and the ever-popular ‘‘ Listen to | sale, and became even more familiar among the 
the Mocking-bird’’ was the result. It was writ- | people than the beautiful poem that suggested it. 
ten to suit the small compass of Whistling Dick’s During the Rebellion Mr. Winner made his 
voice, to whom he taught it, and who did very | patriotic contributions to the war ballads of the 
much towards starting it on its way to success. | country, the most popular of which were, ‘Yes, I 
On this account Mr. Winner placed Mr. Mil- | would the war were over,’’ ‘* The arms of Abra- 
burn’s name upon the first editions, which pleased | ham,’’ and ‘‘ Give us back our old Commander,’’ 





that colored gentleman hugely. Afterwards bril- 
liant ‘* Variations’’ were written on the song by 
Edward Hoffman, a celebrated pianist of New 
York. It was a very showy piece for learners on 
the pianoforte, not very difficult, and greatly in- 
creased the sale and popularity of the original 
song, so that it soon became the rage, and tra- 
velled over the ocean to delight our English 
cousins. ; 

The panic of 1857 had so demoralized trade in 
Philadelphia, that the following year Mr. Winner 
ventured to change his location, and removed with 
his family and entire establishment to Williams- 
port, Pennsylvania. He remained there, how- 
ever, but a single year, everything seeming so dull 
to him in that region in contrast to the active life 
he had been accustomed to lead in a large city, 
and returned to stay ‘‘ for good.” 

He was not slow to follow up his successes in 
song-writing, and his compositions appeared in 
rapid succession. Among those most familiar 
might be mentioned: ‘‘The Love of one fond | 
Heart,’’ ‘‘Pet of the Cradle,’’ ‘‘ Whispering | 
Hope,’’ ‘*Our good Old Friends,’’ ‘Only a 
Child,”’ ‘‘ Dreaming of the Loved Ones,’’ ‘* Just | 
as of Old,’’ ‘‘ Lost Isabel’’ (sung in the play of 
‘* East Lynne’), ‘‘ Pray tell me the Wish of thy 
Heart,’’ ‘‘ Wherefore,’’ ‘*The Meeting-House | 
Gate,’’ ‘‘ Side by Side,’’ ‘‘ Lord, Thou Knowest 
that I love Thee,’’ ‘‘Come, gather round the | 
Hearth,’”’ “‘Song of the Farmer,’’ ‘‘ Days gone 
by,’’ ‘* What care I,’’ ‘* Love once gone, is gone 
Forever,” ‘‘ Friend of my Heart,’’ and “I set my 
Heart upon a Flower.’’ These are but a few out | 
of several hundreds, for Mr. Winner has been a | 
very industrious writer, but at the same time | 
painstaking, and never careless or slovenly in his | 
work, 

When Tennyson’s poem, ‘‘ Enoch Arden,’’ was | 
published, and in its first tide of popularity, he | 
was struck by the fortunate idea of writing a song 


| the last-named referring to General George B. 
| McClellan, who had just been deposed. 

In the comic vein he has given us such mirth- 
| provoking songs as ‘Aunt Jemima’s Plaster,’’ 
| ** Der Deutscher’s Dog,’’ and ‘* Ten Little In- 
| juns.’’ The last-mentioned was written to amuse 
| a children’s party at his house, and it was only 
after much persuasion that he was induced to 
publish it, deeming it too absurd and trivial. 
When he had done so he was most agreeably sur- 
| prised to find that ‘‘ Ten Little Injuns’’ had made 
a decided “ hit.’’ 

‘Alice Hawthorne’’ is not the only zom de 
plume he has seen fit to use upon his title-pages. 
| Among others might be mentioned ‘‘ Percy Guyer” 
| (his wife’s maiden name), “ Mark Mason’’ and 
| * Paul Stenton.’’ This variety of names occa- 
| sionally led to amusing contrefemps, as this anec- 
| dote will show. He tells it himself: ‘‘ Once I 





| had written something under my own name, and 
| 


a literary and musical journal called the ‘ Round 
Table,’ published in New York, pitched into me 
most savagely. It compared my music with that 
of ‘Alice Hawthorne,’ and suggested that that 
‘ gifted lady’ should be represented by a publisher 
other than Sep. Winner, through whom, for some 
unaccountable reason, she usually gave her works 
to the musical world.”’ 

Mr. Winner invariably writes the words of his 
songs. While not claiming to be of a very high 
order of poetry, they are. always simple, pleasing, 
and full of feeling and sentiment. 

As a writer and arranger of instrumental music 
he enjoys a great reputation, his services being in 
demand in the latter capacity for leading music 
houses of all our large cities. He has already 
made over fifteen hundred different arrangements 
for violin, guitar and pianoforte, and about sixty 
books of instruction for the various instruments. 
*¢ Winner’s Guides,’’ ‘‘ Winner’s Modes,” ** Win- 
ner’s Primers’? and ‘‘ Winner’s Easy Systems,’’ 
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are to be found in almost every music store in the 
country. 

He also has some mechanical ingenuity, and 
has invented a noted and approved ‘‘ Key-board 
Scale.’’ 

As Mr. Winner not only writes his own words 
and music, but engraves it also—in fact does 
everything required except the printing, even to 
disposing of it over his own counters—he is as 
near self-sustaining as one man can be. He is, 
and always has been, emphatically a busy man. 
With all this multiplicity of work he has found 


cal department of ‘“‘ Peterson’s Magazine ;’’ he has 
also held the positions of secretary and treasurer 
of the ** Board of Music Trade,’’ and is now one 
of the managers of the ‘‘ Musical Fund.’’ Be- 
sides the music store in Philadelphia, which he 
conducts in counection with his son, another Sep- 
timus, he is proprietor of the only music emporium 
in the suburb of Germantown, where he has for a 
long time resided. He isa man of family, loves 
his home, and his home loves him. 

He has five children still living, all of whom 
but one are married, and three of them have chil- 
dren of their own. As they all live together in 
one large establishment, it can be imagined that 
his family circle is quite an extensive one. They 
have all inherited a love for music and some talent, 
and he remarked the other day that they per- 
formed ‘ Pinafore’’ at his house the night pre- 
vious, and that he had the whole company in his | 
own household. 


In his personal appearance Sep. Winner is quite 


| stout, but tall in proportion, weighing some two 


hundred and twenty-five pounds; a face beaming 
with intelligence and good nature, gray hair, mus- . 
tache and short stiff beard; his manner, frank 
and affable. 

Altogether a hale, hearty, cheerful well-pre- 
served, successful man; and to look at him you 
would scarcely suppose that he had already passed 
his fifty-third birthday. He is able to boast that 
he has never been confined to the house by sick- 


| ness for longer than a day ata time in his life. 
time, for over twelve years past, to edit the musi- 


He didn’t say whether they were | 


Perhaps this fact is owing in a great measure to 
his regular and strictly temperate habits. His 
only stimulant is from ‘‘the cup that cheers but 
not inebriates’’—tea. He is a genial companion, 
a good conversationalist, quick at repartee, fond of 
a joke, and full of anecdote and pleasant reminis- 
cences. © 

Mr. Winner is still writing his ballads under his 
own name, or the pleasant zom de plume of ** Alice 
Hawthorne,’ and words and music seem just as 
new and fresh and full of sentiment and feeling 
as in the first years of his career as a popular song- 
writer, more than a quarter of a century ago. 
Though he has written so much, he is always 
original, and never repeats either himself or any 
other composer. 

Having begun to write so long ago, the copy- 
rights of his early songs are one by one expiring 
by limitation, and thus reverting from their former 
publishers to himself; therefore as the limit is 
reached, he reénters them for his own benefit. 


obliged to double up any of the parts or not. At} May they yield a fruitful provision for his old . 
all events he is a happy old grandfather. age! 
LIFE. 


By EarL MARBLE. 


WHEN through the dead leaves o’er the ground 
The flowers of spring are springing, 

When through the boughs with new life crowned, 
The birds of spring are singing, 

With hand in hand, and lip to lip, 

We cheerily sing, and merrily trip, 
And love to life is clinging. 


But when, on life’s horizon, May 
In sparkling light is lying, 
We taste the sweetness that for aye 
Was coaxing, teasing, dying ; 
And with June’s pleasant peace endow 
Life’s largess left on lip and brow, 


While love with life is vying. 
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Down the Potomac River, seven miles below | town, with much of the tumble down and little of 
the city of Washington, on the Virginia side, the new and modern in its appearance. Its whole 
there is an antiquated yet aristocratic-looking look is ancient; and I fancy that even the dull, 
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faded red brick of the walls of its buildings, and 
its tumble-down stairways that reach from the 
outer second-story doors to the exercise of squatter 
sovereignty over nearly half the width of side- 
walk, greet the visitor with conscious egotism and 
a claim for veneration which is instinctively ac- 
corded to old age. 

The wooden pump at the street corner, with its 
long, clumsy iron handle, old-fashioned in old- 
fashioned times, no doubt, looks hardly older by 


a year than the old-fashioned negro who labori- 


ously works its handle; and I fancy between the 
two a resemblance that association of a hundred 
years, more or less, has produced. 

The town is Alexandria—old, historical, and 
proud because of both. 

Much as I like old towns and historical towns, 
and things that are very old-fashioned, it was 
none of these as such that led me to visit Alexan- 
dria or that gave to my visit its greatest interest ; 
or rather it was especially one object, interesting 
through association, and old enough, too, that 
called me there from Washington. 

A half mile, perhaps, back from the wharf there 
is a very unpretentious Episcopal church, upwards 
of a hundred and twenty years old. The building 
is very old-fashioned, of brick, with little eight- 
by-ten-inch panes of glass at the windows, and 
galleries on three of its sides, and is kept in almost 
precisely the condition in which it was in Revolu- 
tionary times. 

Gas has beer introduced, a furnace, and the 
woodwork has been painted. Otherwise it re- 
mains unchanged. ; 

The services had commenced when I arrived, 
and I took my seat near the door. At their close 
I asked the sexton to show me through the church. 
He led me down the aisle by the queer old-fash- 
ioned box pews to the tablet in the wall inscribed 
to the memory of General Robert E. Lee, whose 
family pew, now occupied by others, is on the 
opposite side of the church. 

Further on, past the chancel, on the other side, 
is a tablet to the memory of George Washington, 
and up the aisle, a third of the distance back, a 
square pew which Washington and his family oc- 
cupied. The cushions are worn through in places, 
the carpet is threadbare ; but the pew, cushions, 
carpet, and everything connected with it, are kept 
as they were when Washington worshipped there. 

In a room in the rear of the auditorium is the 
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Bible used, I was told, in Washington’s time, 
and a mahogany table, said to be that off which 
Washington partook of the communion. 

The early associations that have their roots 
among the graves of almost a century and a quarter 
ago, cluster as thickly about the church as the ixy 
that conceals its walls, seeming in its all-embracing 
tenderness with youth and vigor to sustain their 
tottering age; and their voicelessness is mightier 
than the noise of hammer and saw and the click 
of the trowel; is a patient protest against the 
sacrilegious solicitations of modern architecture. 

The churchyard surrounds the church, but the 
stones are most of them very old and moss-cov- 
ered; many of them, perhaps the greater part, 
dating back to the last century. There were few 
names that had been handed down by history. 

Mount Vernon is nine miles below, and I dare 
say there are few places with which my readers 
are more familiar. It will suffice therefore if, 
omitting any detailed description, I mention | 
briefly a few of the things that seem to me of 
interest. 

The picture of the two-storied house, with broad 
antique portico and lofty columns, is in every one’s 
mind. 

Of course associations gave interest to every- 
thing, though there is no doubt that Washington’s 
name is associated with many circumstances of an 
apocryphal character. Thestory of the boy Wash- 
ington and his hatchet strikes root in as fertile a 
soil of imagination as that from which Jack’s bean- 
stalk attained its remarkable growth. As to its 
moral effect, what child has not reasoned all virtue 
out of the ingenuousness displayed through the per- 
ception, clear to a child’s mind, that the stupidity 
which destroyed the cherry-tree was too profound 
to offer any hope of success in lying out of it. On 
the whole, the overthrow of the fiction carries 
with it more than its compensation. 

Another story of a very different character has 
been told with some evidence of its truth. It is 
said that at the battle of Monmouth, Washington, 
with most undoubted cause, was greatly enraged ; 
that he was violent in his reproof of General Lee, 
and used undignified and profane language; but 
the story of his profanity lacks sufficient corro- 
boration, and there is an evident improbability 
about it. 

I am more than skeptical, too, concerning 
a story which was told me by my guide to 
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Mount VERNON, THE HOME OF WASHINGTON. 


this effect: that after Washington’s death, Mrs. 
Washington shut herself in her chamber (which 
faces the old tomb), and remained there till her 
death, admitting no one except her cat and a 
favorite servant. She occupied this room, and 
doubtless refrained from entertaining company, 
and received few friends; beyond this the story is 
wholly improbable. 

But with all that is historically and tradition- 
ally false, there is enough that is history and un- 
deniably true to always invest the associations of 
Mount Vernon with great interest. Perhaps, too, 
it is not strange that we incline to half accept as 
true many fictions which after all are known to be 
such. 

The mansion is on a swelling height, command- 
ing a fine view of the Potomac. The rooms, with 
the exception of the dining-room, which was used 
as such on state occasions, are small. In the 
broad hall are kept various relics for the inspec- 
tion of visitors. One of interest to me, because 
of the significance of its associations, was the key 
of the famous bastile in Paris. 


_ overthrow of the bastile. 


mighty and merciless tyranny overthrown. 


The horrors of the ' 


prison even now cause a shudder, and its existence 
is a foul blot on French history. The key was 
presented by Lafayette to Washington after the 
It was only an ordinary 
large rusty key; but to me it had a very interest- 
ing significance in that it is the emblem of a 
I can 
think of no one who could have more suitably 
made the present than Lafayette; no one who was 
better fitted to receive it than Washington. 

In the cabinet which stands near the front en- 
trance to the hall, is the compass and staff used by 
Washington in what were then the wilds of Vir- 
ginia, in the years which preceded the memorable 


| defeat of Braddock; and it recalls with interest the 


accounts we have of the almost boy-surveyor, and 
the severe hardships he endured, that were surely 
fitting him for the arduous and trying positions he 
was destined to occupy. It is interesting to read 
in his journal, still preserved, accounts of inci- 
dents connected with his life as a surveyor on the 
frontier, like the following, for instance: ‘15 
March, 1748. Worked hard till night, and then 
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returned. After supper we were lighted into a 
room, and I, not being so good a woodsman as 
the rest, stripped myself very orderly, and went 
into the bed as they called it, when, to my sur- 


prise, I found it to be nothing but a little straw | 


matted together, without sheet or anything else, 
but only one threadbare blanket, with double its 
weight of vermin. I was glad to get up and put 
on my clothes, and lie as my companions did.”’ 

On the 2d of April he wrote that the straw on 
which he was lying took fire, but he was luckily 
saved by one of the men awaking when it was in 
a flame. 

And later: ‘‘I have not slept above three or 
four nights in a bed, but after walking a good 
deal all day I have lain down before the fire, on a 
little hay, straw, fodder or bearskin, whichever 
was to be had, with man, wife and children, like 
dogs and cats; and happy is he who gets the berth 
nearest the fire. Nothing would make it pass off 
tolerably but a good reward. A doubloon is my 
constant gain every day that the weather will 
permit of my going out, and sometimes six pis- 
toles—I have never had my clothes off, but have 
lain and slept on them, except the few nights I 
have been in Fredericksburgh.”’ 

In the cabinet with the compass was his com- 
mission as commander-in-chief of the American 
army. 

It is needless to mention the many relics to 
which my attention was called. Some of them 
like those I have mentioned, as they serve to re- 


vive some important event, have a special interest ; | 


but as to relics simply as such, having neither 
noteworthy connection nor bearing the least sig- 
nificance except in the fact of their former owner- 
ship by Washington, I have to confess my inability 
very highly to appreciate them; hence I fail in 
quite understanding that queer combination of 
veneration with theft, of reverence with petty 


larceny, of adoration with vandalism that has | 


necessitated putting under lock and key, and even 
under chain and padlock of articles detachable ; 
that requires extreme and constant vigilance as 
protection against the depredations of the jack- 
knife. The harpsichord which stands in the front 
room at the right of the hall (as one enters from 
the front) was under lock and key, on account, I 
was informed, of the ivory of its keys having been 
detached and stolen by vandal relic hunters. Even 
the marble slab that covers the sarcophagus con- 





taining the remains of Washington has not es- 
caped the sacrilegious touch of one of these most 
contemptible of sneak thieves. I was therefore 
surprised to learn that any one was permitted, 
unattended, to pass over the house. 

Considerable expense has been incurred to keep 
it in as nearly as possible its former condition and 
appearance. In all cases, necessarily, the old 
carpets have been replaced by new, but the origi- 
nal patterns have been carefully followed, and in 
the substitution of new articles of furniture the 
old forms and styles have mainly been preserved. 

The room in which Washington died, fronting 
the old tomb, and affording an extended view of 
the Potomac, has undergone hardly any change. 
The high-post bedstead stands where it stood 
when Washington died, and the old arrangement 
of furniture is hardly disturbed. 

One of the best appointed rooms is that which 
Lafayette occupied while at Mount Vernon. On 
one of its walls there is an engraving of the Mar- 
he from the celebrated painting in the hall of 








the House of Representatives at Washington. 

The estate is under the control of the Ladies’ 
| Mount Vernon Association, and the rooms above 
the first story are severally named after some of 
the older States. There is the Virginia room, the 
Pennsylvania room, etc., and the contributions 
from each State have been used, so far as is neces- 
sary, to suitably maintain the room bearing its 
name. 

I must not fail to mention a portrait of Wash- 
ington by the elder Peale, which hangs in the 
| front room at the right of the hall. It was taken 
at apparently about the age of forty-five, and differs 
radically from the portrait by Stuart, with which 
numerous engravings have made us most familiar, 
and seems to me far more lifelike. The artifici- 
ality, and sternness, and austere severity, and statu- 
esqueness of Stuart’s portrait (which impresses me 
disagreeably) are wanting in this picture. The 
expression of the mouth is decidedly more human, 
if not more benignant ; the face is much fuller, 
and the forehead, a difference for which I cannot 
account, is broad and full, and not retreating as in 
the picture of Stuart. Whether or not it be the 
more correct of the two, it is the one I like much 
the better, though the other is perhaps commonly 
accepted as the more truthful likeness. 

In 1830 the remains of Washington and Mrs. 
Washington were transferred from the now tenant- 
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less old tomb south of the mansion, to the new 
vault a short distance from the old one. The 
sarcophagi containing their remains are in the 
outer compartment. The inner compartment, in 
which are the remains of different members of the 
Washington family, is sealed, and the key to its 
iron door was thrown into the Potomac years ago, 
that it might never again be opened. 

In the wall of the outer compartment over the 
sarcophagi, there is a sunken tablet bearing the 
inscription from St. John xi. 25-26, ‘*I am the 
resurrection and the life: he that believeth in me, 
though he were dead, yet shall he live. And who- 
soever liveth and believeth in me shall never die.” 


A bird had built its nest in a corner of the sunken 
tablet, and every spring it returns to its home 
behind the iron gate of the tomb, and I fancy it 


translates into its own delicious music the beauti- 
ful promise of immortality that I am afraid we very 
feebly comprehend. 

Almost everything one sees bears the impress un- 
effaced of the yesterday it recalls, but not of yes- 
terday in decay; for the efforts of the Ladies’ 
Mount Vernon Association have been zealously 
directed to the restoration and preservation of 
the estate. 

Far beyond these objects it is probable the 
spirit of improvement wiil never venture, for this 
is one of the very few spots in America that should 
be sacredly kept free from innovation, as a bequest 
in trust to the centuries. 
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TROUSERS POCKETS. 


By Sart. 


OnE of the numerous cruel devices conceived 
by women consists in sewing up the trousers pock- 


ets of boys who have a trick of putting their hands | 


into them. 
to women. 


Such a proceeding is doubly pleasing 
First, it gratifies their instinctive love 
of inflicting petty punishment; and secondly, it 
affords them the indescribable pleasure of depriving 
the opposite sex of a privilege and comfort exclu- 
sively its own. ‘Trousers pockets may not consti 
tute the most romantic portion of what Americans 
call garmenture; but they not the less form a 
highly characteristic feature of the male costume 
of the period ; and if poets have not yet immor- 
talized them in verse, it is not from having failed 
to make much personal use of them. 

In every nation, and in every stage of social 
progress, some special attitude of semi-repose is 
adopted, which may perhaps best be described as 
a non-official ‘‘ standing at ease.’’ Thus the 
Neapolitan leans against a wall, the Spaniard folds 
his arms, the Eastern sits cross-legged, and the 
African squats. In the United States fingers seem 
to derive rest and refreshment from whittling bits 
of stick, and the old Quakers found repose in 
twirling their thumbs. The Cavalier rested his 
left hand upon the hilt of his sword, and thrust 
his right hand into his doublet, and in the days 
of the Regency one hand found repose beneath 
the coat-tails, and the other recreation with an 
eye-glass. ‘The favorite position of the First Napo- 
leon was with one hand within his waistcoat and 
the other behind his back, and less distinguished 
personages seem to find consolation in twirling 
their mustaches, biting their nails, or even scratch- 
ing their faces. It will thus be perceived that, 
while some attitudes of temporary indolence are 
graceful, others are very much the reverse. 

It must, however, be remembered that the in- 
spired Watts assures us that the angel under whose 
patronage idle hands are placed is a fallen one. 
To enlarge upon the varieties of ‘‘ mischief still’’ 
which he finds for them to do might not be easy, 
but it is less difficult to point out the places which 
he finds for them to put themselves in. We have 
described a few of the favorite attitudes of other 
nations and other times than our own, and we may 
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add that the special position of ease dear to Eng- 
lishmen in these days is to stand with their ‘‘ idle 
hands’’ in their trousers pockets. It is true that 
the fashion of habitually ‘‘ wearing the hands in 
the trousers pockets’ has long since passed away 
with the peg-top trousers, which made it excep- 
tionally convenient ; but, although no longer cus- 
tomary in ladies’ society, the practice is still dear 
to the Briton, and it is much indulged in when 
men are emancipated from the company of the 
opposite sex. As all roads lead to Rome, so do 
all movements of the hands of some men seem to 
lead eventually to the sanctuary of their pockets, 
and between these receptacles and their fingers 
there appears to be a strong natural affinity. 
When men had swords to rest one hand upon and 
loose doublets into which to thrust the other, it 
was easy enough to be graceful ; but now that we 
have neither swords nor doublets, and are severely 
buttoned up, our trousers pockets are the only 
available crevices in our ungainly garments. We 
have not even easy gauntlets into which to slip 
our hands, and the gloves of the period are an 
occasion of constant torture and anxiety. The 
habit of placing our hands in our pockets is there- 
fore a simple exigency of costume. With the ex- 
ception of our faces and our hands, our whole 
bodies are clothed. As we cannot see the former, 
the only members which are apparently naked are 
our hands. Being generally gloved in public, 
they never feel well assured of their decency when 
uncovered, and so they instinctively seek their 
only available shelter. Then, again, Englishmen 
generally seem to regard their hands as inconve- 
nient additions to their bodies, of which they are 
ashamed, and of whose use they are ignorant. It 
is therefore an important consideration to find a 
place in which to stow away these ungainly in- 
cumbrances, and they like to keep them hidden 
in their pockets, ready, like their coppers or their 
pocket-knives, for any sudden emergency. We 


are well aware that there is-little grace of curve 
or outline about a man standing with his hands in 
his pockets; that his attitude savors strongly of 
undue self-confidence, and that it may tend to his 
Indeed, we may say that we 


moral deterioration. 
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fully admit the custom of thrusting the hands into 
the pockets of the trousers to be gravely objec- 
tionable, and are quite unprepared to defend it 
upon any moral or artistic ground whatever; at 
the same time time honesty and a love of veracity 
compel us to allow that such a position is ex- 
tremely comfortable. There is a profane saying 
that most things which are nice are either wrong, 
expensive, or unwholesome; and we do not claim 
for the consoling practice in question that it can 
fairly escape from being placed in the first of these 
categories. The most celebrated authority on the 
subject of meditation gave it as his opinion that 
there was no definite and exclusive rule as to the 
position of body most conducive to that exercise ; 
that some people could best meditate when stand- 
ing, others when sitting, kneeling, walking, and 
soon. If he had lived in our own day and coun- 
try, we think he would have added, ‘and Eng- 
lishmen meditate most easily when they have got 
their hands in their pockets.’’ There were times 
when men had a habit of tapping their heads when 
short of ideas. As the old stanza has it: 
You knock your head and fancy wit will come; 
Knock as you will: there is nobody at home. 

In these days they search their pockets with an 
equally laudable motive, and, too often, with an 
equally futile result. We remember a well-known 
Oxford don who spent three-fourths of his waking 
existence in apparently searching for a fourpenny 
bit in his trousers pocket, which, up to the present 
date, there is no evidence of his having found. 
In his lectures, in his studies, at chapel, and in 
his walks abroad this employment seemed to re- 
fresh his mind and afford him considerable gratifi- 
cation, and most of his pupils will ever associate 
his memory with this inelegant habit. The same 
custom is much affected by many legislators, not 
so much in addressing the House as in the smok- 
ing-rooms and lobbies. The British bar, too, 
seems to derive much inspiration from it. Per- 
haps no men are so much addicted to tricks of 
manner as barristers, and, among other peculiar 
habits familiar to our law courts, that of placing 
the hands in the trousers pockets has been adopted 
by counsel until it has become quite a legal prac- 
tice. 

The use of the trousers pockets as a depository 
for the hands isa custom which savors both of 
vulgarity and impudence. Under certain circum- 
stances it both implies a slight and suggests defi- 





ance, and is almost more offensive than any other 
attitude that a man can take. On the other hand, 
it may be urged that there are times when it is 
perfectly admissible, as being suggestive of fami- 
liarity and friendship. There are occasions when 
the act of lying upon a sofa would be an unwar- 
rantable breach of decorum, and there are others 
when it would be consistent with the strictest eti- 
quette. So, likewise, may the thrusting of one’s 
hands into one’s pockets be a deliberate insult or 
an allowable proceeding, according to surround- 
ings or circumstances. There are various ways of 
indulging in this habit, including many gradations 
between vulgarity and refinement ; and we do not 
think that the most copious letterpress, accom- 
panied by numerous illustrations, could define 
them exhaustively. It would be hard to say when 
this practice first became general. We can recol- 
lect the time when a venerable arrangement of 
the male attire precluded anything of the kind, 
and when the right trousers pocket was dignified 
by the name of the ‘‘ fob.’’ The introduction of 
a rude hand into this highly respectable niche 
would have sadly disarranged the studied adjust- 
ment of the three inches of ribbon which sus- 
pended from it a large bunch of seals and watch 
keys. Nor had the youth of the period any 
temptation to trousers-pocket their hands, as those 
vestments reached to within a few inches of their 
chins, and, if they contained pockets at all, they 
held them almost out of reach. 

As regards the origin of the trousers pocket, we 
are inclined to think that it is a lineal descendant 
of the old waist-belt, into which were stuck swords, 
knives, pistols and pouches. The modern trou- 
sers pocket is still the usual receptacle of the 
knife ; we have known it to contain a pistol, and 
it commonly holds the purse or pouch; and al- 
though a belt, with its scabbard, dirk and wallet, 
may sound better in poetry than trousers pockets, 
we do not know that it is one whit more deserving 
of honor, or that it is in reality more romantic. 
The most curious specimen of trousers pockets 
that we have seen was the property of a small boy. 
It was evident from their exterior that they were 
not kept for empty show. When the owner was 
called upon to disgorge their contents, the won- 
derful things which were produced from their 
depths surpassed description. Pieces of string, 
sugar candy, gun-caps, chocolate, a dead mouse, 
a half-eaten apple and some elastic bands consti- 
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tuted but a small portion of the curiosities which 
were drawn slowly out. Such a spectacle made 
us determine that, although the question of put- 
ting one’s hand into one’s own pockets might be 
to a certain extent an open one, no consideration 
would ever induce us to put our hands into the 
pockets of a small boy. It may be well, however, 
to be on our guard against an even worse contin- 
gency than putting our hands either into our own 
pockets or into those of an_unclean urchin— 


namely, that of a person of kleptomaniacal ten- | 


dencies putting his hand into ours. 

People of an esthetic turn may possibly think 
that the subject of trousers pockets is not a large 
one; but in this world simple things often carry 
with them stronger associations than others which 
are more complex or more dignified, and familiar 
objects which are constantly in use, be they ever 
so insignificant, are more bound up with our daily 
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life than some philosophers might care to acknow- 
ledge. For instance, how completely one we feel 
ourselves with some pencil-case, note-book, eye- 
glass or watch-chain, which we have used and 
carried about us for years! It seems almost as 
much a part of our bodies as our fingers. In 
former times, when people stayed much at home, 
parts of their houses were equally dear to them. 
They loved their roof-trees, and they swore by 
their hearths. Now we place screens before the 
latter, and let, hire, sell, mortgage and travel to 
such an extent, that but few of us have very touch- 
ing associations in connection with any one fire- 
side. Wherever we go, however, we yet retain 
our trousers; and while other household gods 
become more and more neglected, we still cling 
fondly to those pockets which we filled with all 
sorts of messes in our childhood, and which afford 
us consolation in our riper years. 


FORSAKEN. 


By LovulIsE 


Dear little Mabel! I can see her yet as she 
stood by the open fire with her dainty foot upon 
the fender, that cool spring night many long years 
ago. Her great blue eyes had a glad, expectant 
look in them, and her cheeks were as red as roses. 

A pretty picture she made standing there in 
the fire-lit room, whose walls she had gayly deco- 
rated with green leaves and delicately tinted wild 
flowers. 

‘* He will be here soon, mamma,’’ the curved 
red lips said, smiling, as the little bronze clock 
on the mantel chimed out eight. 

‘* Yes, my child, I think I hear carriage wheels 
now.”’ , 

She listened a moment, then assumed a womanly 
air that quite amused me, for she was but fifteen, 
and seemed quite a child to me yet. 

Arthur Hudson, the son of an old friend of 
mine, then dead, was coming to board with us dur- 
ing the summer. This was quite an event to Ma- 
bel ,for our quiet village afforded but little society. 
She had been out in the woods all day gathering 
wild flowers with which to decorate the rooms, 
and she followed old Dinah all about to see that 
things were put in perfect order. 


CAPSADELL. 


He came at last. A great, dark, handsome 
fellow, whose black eyes held a wonderfully fascina- 
ting light. Mabel felt their influence, and seemed 
much embarrassed. 

‘* You must excuse her,’’ I said. ‘‘She is not 
used to strangers.’’ ‘I trust that you do not 
consider me a stranger, Miss Mabel,’’ he said in 
a well-modulated voice. ‘‘I want you to feel as 
much at ease as if you had always known me. I 
trust we shall be the best of friends;’’ and he 
gracefully crossed the room and sat down by her 
side. 

By the time tea was over, Mabel had partially 
gotten over her shyness, and she played and 
sang for him, while he turned the leaves of her 
music, 

What a contrast they made! He a polished 
man of the world, she a little wild flower. 

A merry summer it was for Mabel. There were 


rides, picnics, excursions, and boating parties 
without number. , 

Dear heart! her life had never known such 
pleasure before, and I looked on well pleased with 
all. 

‘*Ah, if I could but have seen the breakers 



































ahead on that seemingly smooth sea, I might not 
be sitting here alone by my fire to-night.’’ 

The summer waned, and autumn came with its 
crimson foliage ; but still Arthur lingered, and it 
was not until the sharp frosts and first light snows 
of winter came that he went back to the city. 

At the first approach of spring he was with us 


again, and the old programme was carried out | 


again. 

I soon noticed that Mabel was indifferent to all 
society but Arthur’s. Then my mother’s heart 
became alarmed ; for I knew that Arthur Hudson 
was not the man to marry a penniless girl, no 
matter how pretty she was. 


I called Mabel to me at once, and spoke earn- , 


estly about it. But it was too late. Mabel loved 
him. 

‘‘He loves me, mamma; he has told me so 
many, many times, and of course he will ask me 
to marry him in good season,”’ she said. 

‘*But the letters he receives so often from a 
lady in the city—what about them ?”’ 

‘‘He has told me all about them; they are 
from his cousin.”’ 

‘** But he may love this cousin.” 

**T trust him, mamma, with all my heart,’’ 
her frank, simple answer. 

“* Poor deluded child !”’ 

I was very cold to Arthur after that. I could 
not help it; for I felt as if he was robbing my 
only child of all her happiness. 

I could not tell him to go without a reason, and 
to give him a reason would be betraying my child’s 
feelings. 

But he took the hint and departed. Then 
Mabel came to me, indignant: 

** You sent him away, mamma; you know you 
did.’’ Then her anger gave way to great sobs. 

** Yes, darling, I did send him away; for I 
knew he would break my child’s heart. See what 
I have just found in his room.’’ It was a letter 
from Amy Boyton, the lady he claimed was his 
cousin. 


was 


Mabel took it, and read the first few lines, which | 


ran : 

‘*My darling, why do you stay so long? Do 
you know that it lacks but six weeks till our wed- 
ding day? Was all the ardent love you professed 
for me last winter a farce ?”’ 

Mabel did not read more; but laid the letter 
quietly in my hand, and with a face as white as 
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the rose in her brown hair, she turned and left the 
room. 

Oh, if I could only have borne her grief for her! 

She was never her old self after that. My little 
Mabel had vanished, and in her stead had come a 
quiet, suffering woman. But her grief was killing 
her. She faded day by day. 

One day, as I sat by her couch, she held up her 
thin, almost transparent hands, and said : 

‘*See, mamma; it won’t be long till I am be- 
yond all this pain.’’ 

‘*Mabel, Mabel, you will break my heart,” I 
cried, while my hot tears fell over her soft brown 
hair. 

‘«Don’t cry,’’ she said, putting her arms about 
my neck, ‘‘it will be so much better for your 
poor foolish child. I knew I could not live with- 
out him. God is very merciful.”’ 

Then after a silence, broken only by my sobs, 
she asked, softly : 

‘¢ Would it be wrong to see Arthur ?” 

‘* Not if you wish it, my darling.”’ 

‘*Oh, I do wish it so much. I shall die happy 
then.” 

That evening a telegram was sent to Arthur 
Hudson, which read: 

‘* Mabel is dying, and begs to see you. 
expect you to-morrow.”’ 

The morrow came, and Mabel listened with 
eager expectancy at every footfall. But the day 


Shall 


' waned into night, and then brightened into morn- 


ing; but he came not. 

“He may come to-day, darling,’’ I said, as I 
held her hand, and looked down into the hollow 
face so full of disappointment. 

‘*No, mamma,’’ she said, faintly, ‘‘I shall 
never see him again in this world; but tell him, if 
you ever see him, that I forgave him, and loved 
him to the last.” 

She died that night at sunset, and Arthur's 
name was the last upon her lips. 

The next day I read the announcement of 
Arthur Hudson’s marriage to Amy Boyton. 

One evening, five years after, as I was sitting out 
on the little vine-wreathed porch, thinking of my 
lonely, childless life, a firm, quick step sounded on 
the gravel walk, a step that suddenly chilled my 
blood, then sent it bounding through my veins. 
I had heard it before. A moment more Arthur 
Hudson stood beforé me. 

He looked earnestly in my face, but did not 


at 
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speak. Then he said, speaking rapidly, ‘‘I am 
going away to-morrow, going to Australia, and I 
never expect to see this place again. But I could 
not go without asking your forgiveness for my 
treatment of Mabel. But I did love her; God 
knows I did. I was engaged to my cousin and 
was too ambitious to marry Mabel. Ambition has 
been my curse.”’ 

‘* If you loved her, why did you not come to see 
her when she was dying?’ I forced myself to 
ask, calmly. 

**It was on the eve of my marriage; I could 
not. But no one can ever know the tortures of 
that night. Mabel’s sweet face was ever before | 
me, and it haunts me still. My wife is dead— 
died broken-hearted. I stand before you the most 


wretched of men, and all the atonement I can 
make is to ask you to forgive me. 

For a minute there was a fierce struggle going 
on in my heart. I thought of a grave under the 
willows in the old churchyard, and the golden- 
haired girl sleeping there. Scornful, bitter words, 
arose to my lips—the man so deserved them. 
Then I thought of my child’s last words, and 
turning to him, I said, *‘ For her sweet sake who 
died with your name upon her lips, I forgive 
you.”’ 

The careworn look faded from his face for a 
moment, and in a light, ringing voice he cried, 
“ Heaven will bless you forthat!’’ Then, hastily 
wringing my hand, he was gone. 

I never saw him again. 





THE MINISTER’S STORY. 
By J. R. Musick. 


** MoDERN philosophers and theologians,’’ said 
the minister, who had become a special friend of 
mine, ‘‘ may argue that the days of miracies are 
passed ; yet they can never convince me that there 
is no efficacy in prayer.’’ 

“Do you think that God answers prayer now as 
directly as he did in the days of Elijah, Daniel, 
and Moses ?’’ I asked, laying aside a law-book I 
had picked up a few moments before the minister 
entered my office, and leaning back in my desk 
chair for a sociable chat. 

‘I do, most emphatically,’’ he replied, with 
such sincerity in his tones that there was no doubt- 
ing his convictions. 

‘‘But when they prayed for rain they got it; 
when they prayed for fire they got it; when neces- 
sary, they were given the power to work miracles. 
God talked with Adam in the cool of the day, and 
conversed directly with his children in the begin- 
ning; why does he not do so now?’’ I asked, 
assuming to be more skeptical than I really was, 
in order to give my good friend a chance to ex- 
plain his theological views. 

‘*My dear friend,’’ he answered, with his be- 
nevolent face exhibiting patience and forbearance, 
‘‘your question almost carries with it its own 
answer. When necessary to*convince the igno- 
rant and the wicked, our Heavenly Father gave 


his servants power to perform miracles ; but in our 
enlightened age, when we have the Divine Reve- 
lation in almost every household, the performance 
of wonders are not necessary, and are supplanted 
by education and reason in connection with the 
mild workings of the Holy Spirit. When God 
first created man, if He had placed him upon the 
earth without ever paying any more attention to 
him, man not possessing the same instincts of the 
lower animals, must inevitably have perished. 
But Adam’s allwise Father placed him and his 
companion in Eden, where He watched over 
them, trained them really for earth, until they 
were capable of taking care of themselves, when 
by the first transgression, be it a blessing or a 
curse, they were banished from God’s presence 
and Eden. The same way the bird keeps its 
young in the nest, takes care of them until they 
are able to make short flights, and then they wing 
their way from the paternal nest. The parent 
bird follows the young birds for a few days, until 
sure they are capable of succeeding in life without 
their aid, then allows them to proceed. It be- 


came necessary several times after the descendants 
of Adam and Eve had begun to people the earth, 
for the Divine Hand which had made them, to 
interfere by miracles or disasters in order to keep 
them straight. 


The flood and the destruction of 
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Sodom by fire are instances of rebukes necessary 
to keep the children of Adam and Eve in the cor- 
rect path. But as to the efficacy of prayer, it is 
equal now to any time since the creation. We are 
told to pray without ceasing ; we are told to pray 
in the right spirit, and we are not promised that 
one prayer alone will be sufficient. Elijah prayed 
again and again, The struggles of the Christian 
were then as great as they are now. Moses, 
Aaron, Elijah, and the prophets had struggles 
equal to, if not greater, than any of our present 
ministers. But to the question, Is prayer an- 
swered directly ? I can safely answer, Yes; and in 
order to prove my assertion, will narrate a story 
of my own experience : 

‘¢ Several years ago I was a young preacher on a 
circuit, very poor, with a wife and three children. 
Our congregations, for I had four appointments, 
were poor, and with all my exertions, and with 
one of the best, most patient and economical 
wives, we found it very difficult to keep the wolf 
from the door. My appointments were some miles 
apart, and I had to cross prairies and timbered 
lands, through hot and cold, in order to reach 
them. 

‘¢One night, after having preached, I was re- 
turning to my home in the village of G—, when 
my horse, while descending a hill, lost his footing, 
stumbled, and fell. I used all my powers to dis- 
engage my feet from the stirrups, but in vain, He 
fell heavily on my left leg, and broke the bone 
half-way between my knee and the hip. I fainted 
from pain, and was picked up a few moments later 
and carried home by a farmer who chanced to be 
passing that way in his wagon. 

‘¢ My broken limb was set, and in a few days it 


was doing as well as could be expected, yet my | 
After the first flush of | 
charity, subsequent to my misfortune, the people, 


recovery was very slow. 


who were really poor, began to neglect us. I 


have frequently lain on my bed of pain and an- | 


guish, and wondered where the next meal was to 
come from. 
under this as all our trials. 
without ceasing. 
life, and my faith grew stronger as I continued 
to pray; I prayed day and night. 


I prayed, I prayed 


with a small amount of provisions, which kept us 


My darling wife was as patient | 


I prayed for the necessities of | 


| present a hundredfold.’’ 





from suffering with hunger. Through all, I con- 
tinued to pray, and my faith never wavered. 

‘*One day there came to the village an old 
gentleman named Longman, from one of the East- 
ern States He was evidently a man of wealth, 
said he was passing through the country, and hav- 
ing some land in our county, had stopped to 
see it. 

‘* After remaining a day or two in the village, 
he inquired if there were any Methodists there. 
Our humble home was pointed out as the parson- 
age, where the minister lay crippled by an accident. 

‘* He came to our house, and during the remain- 
der of his stay made it his home. I don’t think 
I ever saw a man with a more benevolent look 
upon his face. He was dressed plain, but neat, 
was very quiet and unassuming. He informed us 
he was a widower, having lost his wife a few years 
before, and that he had all his life been a member 
of the Methodist church. 

‘** As.day after day passed by, and he still re- 
mained at our house, I felt hurt, believing that 
he was using his Methodism as a cloak of imposi- 
tion, which was very hard upon us at that time, 
owing to our straitened circumstances. He 
still remained, and said nothing about going or 
remunerating us, beyond a few odd coins given 
the children. Still he was so kind, and apparently 
so honest a Christian, that I could not tell him 
we were too poor to keep him. 

‘*He made frequent visits to the country to see 
his land, and was endeavoring to sell it, but could 
find no buyer. I had become able to hobble 
around on crutches, when, one day, Mr. Long- 
man asked me to go with him up to the magis- 
trate’s, as he intended to make a deed of that land 
to my wife. j 

‘**T am going back home,’ he said, ‘and I 
shall never come to see it again. I have plenty 
without it, and it may do you some good.’ 

“T went, and he conveyed the entire tract of 
one hundred and sixty acres to my wife. 

‘*He left that very same day for his Eastern 
home ; and we have never heard of him since. 
The very next day we sold the land for six hun- 


dred dollars, and as I was disabled for perhaps 


| several years from riding a circuit, I opened out 
‘* Although we were frequently without a meal | 


ahead, some person would unexpectedly drop in | 


asmall village store. The Lord prospered me, 
and in a few years I had increased our small 
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A SOLDIER’S GRAVE. 


By G. B. G., 


Late Hospitat Stewarp, U.S.A. 





BesipE this blue, breeze-kissed and shining river, 
Where echo’s dying notes e’er softly fall, 
And sunset glories linger last of all, 
The aspen leaves above him lightly quiver— 
No more the bugles call. 


But plaintive notes the golden robins sing, 
And hang their swaying nest o’er lonely grave; 
The constant stream speaks in each lisping wave, 
And trees their arms in benediction fling ; 

No more the sword blades ring ! 


The little wren and chirping thrush here bide, 

And greet the dawn with joyous roundelay ; 

In song unite at hush of closing day; 

And pine domes crinkle like the rippled tide, 
When twilight zephyrs play! 


Lone birds of passage come on noiseless wing, 
And ’midst the shelt’ring branches gladly rest; 


Yes, peace enfolds each weary, timid guest; 
E’en Nature’s humblest, smallest, living thing, 
Loves this green haunt the best. 


The bright-eyed daisy and the violet 
Doth prank the sod. Oh, comrade, heaped o’er thee 
Arbutus, whiter than foam-crested sea, 
Its tiny roots in thy low grave has set, 
And crocus’ gold I see. 


The nightingale doth woo his coy mate near, 
And pours glad pzean in the ear of night; 
Here joyous lark plumes oft for morning flight, 
And ever finds this fragrant temple dear, 

With summer sunshine bright. 


To him more grand was forest’s fresh array 
Than gilded pageant or “ pomp of power ;” 
But when his country called, in darkest hour, 
As sacrifice his brave young life he lay 

Upon her altar, as a flower. 


Rest, soldier, rest near Nature’s ample heart! 
Tho’ midst the carnage thou did’st striking die, 
With folded arms beneath the turf ye lie, 
While changing seasons paint with matchless art 
.Wood, plain, and smiling sky. 
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By Pror. W. A. HEnry. 


CHAPTER XVIII.—NAN’S LETTER TO MIRIAM. 

Nan had her goosequill selected and fashioned 
by an old gentleman, a schoolmaster and a friend 
of Miriam, and with paper and a little pyramidal 
bottle of the best writing fluid, placed upon the 
mantel of the sitting-room some days before she 
and the widow could settle themselves to the task 
of replying to the letter from Miriam. The old 
gentleman would have been retained for the entire 
work by a special payment of snaps, if the fact 
had not been as Nan said, that ‘‘ he was as leaky 
as an old woman; and then there were two or 
three little matters that she didn’t want scattered 
all about the Corners like thistle-down ; so she just 
got him to make the quill pen, as she must have a 
pen that she could put in her mouth once and a 
while, as they always did at school, and not feel 
like a fork.”’ 

Once at the task Nan meant work, and looked 
it, too, as she bent over the sitting-room table 
with its leaves spread for greater elbow room, and 
the good widow by her side, scanning every move- 
ment narrowly through the late Father Higgins’s 
silver-rimmed spectacles. ; 

‘*What a blessed thing edication is, Nan. 
Father Higgins, now dead and gone, and up in 
glory these many years, used to say we ought to 
be specially thankful’’— 

‘Now, Mother Higgins don’t, please, and put 
me out in that way,’’ said Nan, who had, with 
many motions of the head and not a few of the 
tongue, as she bent low over the paper, managed 
to write, ‘My dear, dear, Miriam.’’ ‘‘ Don’t do 
it, please, mam; we’ve got so many things to tell, 
and writin’ is not like talkin’. What’s put down, 
stays down, and if we don’t look out we'll get 
Swindle or Swinson, as you call him, and the 
Snooks’s, and preservin’ and the revival, and 
apple-sass, and snaps, and good old Father Hig- 
gins all flummuxed up together fearfully. Oh, 
my, I ought to have said, ‘ Our dear, dear Miriam.’ 
Blame that to old Father Higgins interruptin’. 
That would sound a sort of funny, too,’’ she con- 
tinued, half musing. ‘‘ Howsomever, we’ve got 
two ‘dears’ in, and we’ll both sign it, that'll fix 
it all right, mother.’’ 
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‘** We take our pen in our hand.’ 
mother, that’s queer agin. 


Well, now 
Miriam, if she is sick, 
will split her sides a thinkin’ of the old widow 


and Nan a both holdin’ on to one pen,’’ mused 
Nan again. ‘*‘I take my pen in my hand to say 
that Mother Higgins, who is a sitting close to me, 
and me are well, and glad to get your letter, and 
to hear that you are sick from such an awful 
smash-up’ ’’— 

‘¢ Nan, Nan,’”’ broke in the widow before Nan 
had finished scrawling the sentence, ‘‘ you must 
put in thankfulness somehow or other when you 
mention that awful accident. Father Higgins 
said we should never let a chance slip to say that 
we are thankful for deliverance in the hour of 
danger, and” — 

‘* Now, now, mother,’’ rather sharply inter- 
rupted Nan, ‘‘just see what you have made me 
put down in black and white with Father Higgins 
again; I told you we'd be all mixed up. Father 
Higgins of course is up in glory, and can’t write 
the letter for us, unless his spirit could, as one of 
them Snooks’s says, and their sayin’ so wouldn’ 
make me believe it. I think we’d better try and 
get along without him until we get through with 
this letter.”’ 

‘*But, Nan, Father Higgins used to say, too, 
that we ought to carry our religion into our every- 
day matters, and show the world that’’— 

‘*Lor, Mother Higgins, do you call this an 
everyday matter, when we’ve been a gettin’ ready, 
and a gettin’ ready day after day. And just see 
now, the dear girl to read that we are glad that 
she’s been all busted up in a steam car.’’ 

‘« Just say, Nan,’’ resumed the widow slowly, as 
she emphasized with closed spectacles, half spell- 
ing out the sentence, as Nan wrote it down, ‘that 
we are thankful that the biler didn’t bust and 
scald her all over, too, as Father Higgins would 
have us be’’— 

Nan had laid down her pen, and held the paper 
up and read what she had written, when she ex- 
claimed : 

‘« There now, Mother Higgins, there it is again. 
You’re gettin’ Father Higgins all mixed up worse 
than ever. What’ll Miriam think, who wouldn’t 
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hurt a flea herself, when she reads that good old 
Father Higgins would have had her scalded all 
over like a pig in killin’ time, besides bein’ all 
smashed up’’— 

‘Gracious, Nan, you haven’t got that down?”’ 
inquired the widow, excitedly. 

‘« Pretty near it,’’ said Nan, pleased that the 
widow saw the necessity for non-interference on the 
part of Father Higgins. “1’ll fix it, though ; there,” 
slowly writing again, and then reading, ‘* ‘ We are 
thankful that it was only a smash-up, and that the 
biler didn’t burst and scald you all over, too.’’ 

‘‘ Well, now, Nan,’’ again resumed the widow 
with slow solemnity of tone and manner, as she 
drew the spectacles from underneath her locks of 
gray hair, and gently tapped the table with them 
the while she eyed Nan with a motherly look, 
**this would be a very appropriate place to put in 
just a few words of what Father Higgins used to 





say on thankfulness for dangers past. You know, 
Nan, he said so much that was good. How the 
good old man on his seat up in glory would re- | 
joice to see that after many days his words were | 
bearing fruit.’”’ 

‘* But just see, mother,’’ said Nan, depreca- 
tingly, ‘‘we’re down half a page already, and 
there’s that stuff about the Snooks’s that must go 
in, cant be left out without spilin’ the whole 
letter; and the few words about the preservin’, 
and the apple-sass, and the snaps, and Swindle or 
Swinson, and my new poplin, and’’— 

‘Nan, Nan, you’re of the earth, earthy. The 
things of this world that perish with us, too much 
in your thoughts entirely, always uppermost,’’ 
quietly but earnestly remonstrated the widow. 

‘¢ Sakes alive, mother, can’t Miriam read a ser- 
mon when she wants to, or go to church and hear 
a sermon every Sunday; the Tracys such good 
church goin’ people, too, as she always told us,’’ 
retorted Nan, between intervals of biting her pen 
and pondering how she could best bring in Father 
Higgins’s disquisition on thankfulness for deliver- 
ance from great peril without crowding out the 
Snooks scandal. 

After sundry digs at the back of her head with 
the quill, the widow carried her point, as Nan 
proceeded : 

‘© ¢ For all of which, whether it did or didn’t, 
the good Lord, as old Father Higgins, now dead 
and sainted, and sitting up in glory, used to say, 
make us thankful.’ ”’ 





As the widow took up the paper to see how the 


old gentleman’s name and words appeared in a 
letter, her slow spelling over of the words, ended 
with the sudden exclamation : 

**Lord preserve us, Nan, you've got it ‘ Father 
Higgins dead and salted.’ ’”’ 

‘* Mercy sakes, mother, didn’t I tell you we’d 
get it all flummuxed up with Father Higgins. I 
do think we’d better leave him a sittin’ quietly up 
in glory where they don’t have to spell ovt their 
words, and scratch their heads all the time to 
think what to say next, and how to say it. There 
now,’ with a stroke at the doubtful word, ‘it 
isn’t ‘salted’ any more,’’ and then resumed her 
bent position, with outspread elbows, for further 
tell where to begin, and I guess we’ll do as Mother 
writing; ‘‘ ‘We have so much to say that we can’t 
Higgins always says she does with house-cleaning, 
begin right in the middle’ ’’— 

“ There, Nan,”’ interrupted the widow, as Nan 
spelled out the sentence, ‘‘don’t you think that’s 
a little trifling like, just after what you said about 
Father Higgins on thank’’— 

‘*Mother, mother, don’t, please, interrupt ; 
we'll never get through with half of what we’ve 
got to say,’’ retorted Nan with no cessation of the 
creaking noise of the pen, as she continued, 
‘*The Snooks’s girls set their caps for a blear- 
eyed old fellow who landed here from some town 
East to start a stock farm, and got his land from 
old Snooks, and a lot of cows and bulls’’—- 

‘* There Nan,”’ broke in the widow, as she put 
her finger upon the paper, ‘‘I’d put the ‘ bulls’ 
out; it won’t sound well if the Tracys get hold of 
the letter.’’ 

‘* Well, mother, I always believe in callin’ 
things by their right names, and takin’ the bull 
by the horns, as you say good old Father Higgins 
used to say,’’ blurted Nan as she struck out the 
objectionable word and added ‘‘ cattle,’’ and then 
musingly remarked, ‘‘just as if a Western girl 
didn’t know that cows are cattle,’’ then resuming 
the letter, ‘* ‘all on tick from old Snooks, and 
then married the best looking one of them sour 
Snooks’s, the little nosed one, you know, and 
sold them all and sloped with the cash, and old 
Snooks has been out a hunting with a double-bar- 
reled gun ever since, and everybody at the Cor- 
ners has had a good laugh, and been a sneering 
over it ever since to everybody but the Snooks’s ; 
and they would to them, too, but old Snooks has 
the Corners all shingled over with mortgages so 
that they have to do it on the sly.’ ”’ 
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Nan scrawled the above rapidly, fearful every 
moment of another Father Higgins interruption 
befure she had her full say about the Snooks’s, 
which she had all along menta!ly determined she 
was bound to have as early as possible. 

The sentence had no sooner been finished than 
the widow gently reproved her, with a reminder 
that Father Higgins said that charity did not per- 
mit us to glory over the misfortunes of others. 

‘* Yes, yes, mother,’’ retorted Nan; ‘* but good 
old Father Higgins used to say, too, you said, 
that pride must have a fall, and if them sour 
Snooks’s didn’t come down some, you may take 
my head for a calabash.’’ 

Nan, gratified with having got the better of the 
widow on her own field in quoting Father Hig- 
gins, resumed the letter: ‘‘We’ve got through 
with our drying and preserving, and nearly burned 
out the bottom of the big brass kettle. Mother 
Higgins got so excited over the revival news 
that she forgot it, and that new dressmaker had 
me all basted up in my new poplin so that I 
couldn’t move hand or foot. The skinny old 
thing says that my left shoulder is higher than 
the right ; but she’s so lopsided herself that she 
thinks everybody else is crooked’’— 

‘*Why, Nan, the dear girl will think that we 
have no thought of but creature comforts and 
vain apparel,’’ solemnly suggested the widow. 

‘Let Miriam alone for that. She understands 
us as well as we do ourselves, Sugar will melt in 
her mouth, too, if she wants it to,’’ was the 
rather quiet remark of Nan as she again scrawled, 
‘*We feel too lonely for anything without you, 
and hope you will write us a good long letter right 
away, and tell us all about the Tracys, and the 
young man who carried you out after you was all 
smashed up. Mother Higgins says he is one of 
the blessings in disguise good old Father Higgins 
used to tell about. Iam afeard you’ll think the 
good old man has had more to do with this letter 
than I’ve had; but guess you’ve not forgot old 
Nan’s scrawl. I think I could bust the disguise, 
as the boys say, of that blessed young man if I 
was in that quarter. But then you know Nan 
always had her own ideas without quoting good 
old Father Higgins.”’ 

‘*Nan, Nan,’’ again gently chided the widow, 
‘¢ Miriam might like to hear what a saint now in 
glory, as Father Higgins is if there ever was one, 
had to say when he was in the flesh, of blessings in 
disguise.”’ 





‘* Please, mother, there’s only room for ‘ yours 
truly,’ and that’s up in the corner, and we’ve 
clean forgot the apple-sass and ginger-snaps. Mi- 
riam will see the kind of flesh that blessing in dis- 
guise is in without Father Higgins,’’ replied Nan 
as she crowded in both their names under the 
** yours truly,’’ and then dropping the pen, and 
holding up her hands, exclaimed, ‘‘ There now, the 
most important thing forgot after all. With our 
bother about that saint in glory, Father Higgins, 
we’ve forgot all about that fiend in the flesh, Swin- 
son. How will a‘ P. S’ look on a piece of paper 
by itself all about that old Swinson? Well, it 
must be, I suppose.’’ 

“*P. S. Oh, Miriam, we’d almost forgot to say 
there’s been quite a fuss at the Corners about that 
sleek old scoundrel Sidney Swinson, who got all 
Arthur’s insurance money. Our one-legged post- 
master says that he has been writing and writing, 
and believes that the old sneak is in disguise in 
Philadelphia, and has got lots of cash. The 
widow says that good old Father Higgins, now up 
in glory you know, never had anything to say 
that she recollects about sneaks in disguise, or I’d 
put it in for your benefit. I hope and believe 
that Arthur will be found, and that he’ll come 
across the old sinner ; and I know that he’ll have 
something to say, and to some purpose. Mother 
Higgins says ‘bless the dear girl.’ Her rheu- 
matics won’t let her write, or you’d have had an 
out and out old-fashioned sermon from Father 
Higgins, now a sitting among the saints up in 
glory, where I hope we’ll all turn up some day. 
I fear your old friend, Nan, won’t be quoted 
much, and that’s all; but Ido wish I could just 
chuck in the cover with this a good handful of 
snaps.” 


CHAPTER XIX.—THE TRIAL. 


Ir C. Hoffa Dashem, Esquire, attorney-and- 
counsellor-at-law, referring by permission, as his 
professional card ran, to many legal magnates of 
the Commonwealth of Pennsylvania and else- 
where, felt the full importance of his position in 
the profession, and the magnitude of the interests 
committed to his charge, his look as he stepped 
within the bar of the county court on the first day 
of the sessions did not in the least belie his feeling. 
The many greetings from groups of countrymen 
met on the way from his office, who pointed him 
out with sly sneers as the tramps’ lawyer, and the 
rather more open reproaches of the strikers, did 
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not in the least detract from that feeling, or deter 
him from the discharge of duty. 

Once in the court-room itself, the buzz of 
inquiry, and of reference to his connection with 
the defence, if not taken by him as one exclusively 
of admiration, strengthened the feeling of self- 
importance, by proving him worthy of attention, 
and at least notorious, if not popular. Many an 
aspiring advocate has resorted to measures which 
have resulted in his being kicked into notoriety, 
rather than fail in the public prominence which 
he deemed precedent to popularity in his profes- 
sion. C. Hoffa was not the man to stand quietly 
a kicking into prominence and practice—nor did 
his advantages demand anything of the kind. 

John Hoffa’s fearless advocacy of the defence 
was known throughout the country ; lapse of time 
had brought with it excesses and outrages on the 
part of the strikers, which had cost many valuable 
lives and milions of money. And now that after 
a brief but active campaign of citizen soldiery of 
the Commonwealth, under the eye of her soldier 
Governor, the excitement had subsided, conflicting 
claims were once more being fairly canvassed, and 
even the tramp could hope for impartial justice. 

The court-house was crammed to its utmost 
capacity long before the opening of the court, and 
when the puffy old crier with his Oyez! Oyez! 
called upon all interested to appear before the 
honorable court, the audience settled rather than 
seated itself, while the judge as he doubled his long 
angular figure upon the bench, directed the fullest 
ventilation, and enjoined the tipstaves, hemmed in 
by masses of humanity, to preserve the utmost 
quiet. 

His Honor himself in a labored and lengthy 
address to the grand jury,—delivered as he sat 
bolt upright, with long bony arm and index finger 
extended almost at a right angle with his body— 
a favorite attitude, and one which had caused him 
to be known as the sign-post of the law—referred to 
the momentous duties of the hour, deprecated mob 
violence, cautioned against prejudice, and ex- 
pounded the offences likely to be considered by 
them. ‘That sworn body with its chosen foreman, 
took the somewhat bookish expositions of the law 
with unmoved countenances, and retired for the 
consideration of bills of indictment submitted by 
the district attorney. 

During this time C. Hoffa had been quietly 
surveying his audience, as it rose behind the bar 
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in the cruciform building. ‘The manly face of his 
kinsman, John Hoffa, flanked by the rough, good- 
natured countenance of Tom and the open pleasant 
features and temple of Tony, were prominent 
somewhat to his left ; and on the other side of a 
jutting corner of the wall stood the stout form and 
bluff visage of Colonel Tracy, and as he hoped, 
but could not see, the graceful form of Miriam. 
With her interest in the defendants she must be 
witness, he thought, to the triumphant conduct of 
his suit inthis forum, as she had unfortunately had 
occasion to know something of his staggering 
advocacy in the court of love. 

In the absence of the grand jury the attorneys 
had drawn their chairs together, and were dis- 
cussing the approaching county conventions, or 
strikes, or listening to oft-rehearsed stock anec- 
dotes of the bar, while the ordinary business of 
the court was being transacted. Continual calls 
to order, swaying of constables or notables through 
the doors and aisles, the low, indescribable hum of 
conversation, its German accent uppermost, the 
calling of names by tipstaves, repeated outside of 
the building in German, were features most notice- 
able to strangers. 

In easy courtesy his Honor accepted and gave 
salutations to members of the bar as they arrived, 
or exchanged pleasantries with others; and the 
abounding good humor of the bar and their 
country acquaintance, seemed to Tom and Tony 
a mockery of that machinery of justice, which in 
due time was to work their conviction or vindica- 
tion. 

Shuffling movement of feet on the floor above, 
now on the steps of the stairway, preceded the 
call to order, and the announcement that the 
grand jury was entering the court-room. Among 
the bills approved handed to the clerk by its 
foreman was that of the Commonwealth against 
Thomas Trudge and others. Poor Tom shud- 
dered as he heard his name pronounced for the 
first time as that of a prisoner in a criminal court, 
and wondered at the little notice taken of it by 
the learned judge or the gentlemen of the bar. 
The little busy world there seemed to move on 
just as before, and indeed little further interest 
was shown by bench and bar when the district 
attorney announced that the Commonwealth was 
ready for trial in that case. 

Craned necks, distended eyes, and general tip- 
toe look of the audience, evidenced their deep 
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interest and satisfaction at this indication that | 


the district attorney would do as the newspapers 


manded—in press parlance of the day, ‘‘ railroad” 
the case through. When his Honor asked who 


appeared for the defence, and C. Hoffa Dashem, | angle of the wall, by standing on tiptoe, they had 


Esq., rose and with dignity made his second bow 
to the bench in that capacity, a sigh of relief 


wealth intended to make use of the Slouch asa 


| witness. 
had urged, and as the people believed justice de- | 


Meanwhile, what of Miriam? Colonel Tracy 


| had, with great effort, early as they were, secured 


seemed to swell from that breathing mass of free- | 


men that the case which had excited so much of 
their attention was about to have its final decision. 

The prisoners were sent for, tables cleared for the 
counsel interested, and furnished with supplies of 


legal cap paper; and the long bony fingers of the | 


| that low class of men—rather brutes. 


old judge were engaged in noting down the cap- | 


tion of the case, as Tom and Tony, for the latter, 


too, had been included in the indictment, quietly | 


edged their way through the crowded passage ways, | 


and took their seats by their youthful advocate. 
It was not unobserved by some that the wily old 
Flankem occupied a seat conveniently near. 

To the great mass of the audience Flankem’s 


seats for Mrs. Tracy and Miriam. Behind an 
a diagonal view of the bench, the Commonwealth’s 
counsel, and of the prisoners brought from the 
jail. Miriam’s heart sank within her at sight of 
the latter. Arthur could never have been one of 
** Could 
her deliverer have been one of them ?’’ something 
within her seemed to ask. 

Until forced to a contrary step by the deter- 
mined effort of John Hoffa and Tom, it had been 
the purpose of Counsellor Dashem to precede his 
defence by all manner of technical objections. 

‘Give the men a square hitch on the merits, 


| Charley, that’s all we ask of you; I have no fear 
| for the case if we have a fair chance with the jury. 
| This creeping out of court between the lawyer's 


interest was unknown ; and the contrast between | 


tbe table of the Commonwealth, surrounded by 
the Commonwealth’s proper representative, him- 
self an attorney of considerably more years and 


experience than Dashem, and by the Hon. Benja- | 


min Blowhard, who besides years of distinguished 
experience at the bar had the stimulus of a can- 
vass for a third Congressional term, which in the 
close division of parties was largely dependent 
upon the strikers’ support, and who was spoken of 
by Flankem to Dashem, as he saw him take a seat 
at the table, as the most magnificent specimen of 


| 


hollow ware in the country ; and last, but far from | 
least, by Nicholas Nipem, Esq., an old prosecu- | 
ting attorney, long noted for the vigor and success | 


of his prosecutions, and the table of the defence 
with its sole occupant, our young friend, C. Hoffa 
Dashem, Esq., alone in all the glory of light mus- 
tache, generally smart look, and earnest, confident 
manner, told largely on the score of sympathy on 
the side of the prisoners. There is something in 
civilized humanity which inclines it to the weaker 
side. 

This feeling was in some degree dispelled when 


legs is not the thing. They must come out with 
their heads up or they don’t want to come at all,’’ 
said John Hoffa; and C. Hoffa with great regret 
laid aside his full, and as he believed infallible 
briefs on demurrers and motions to quash, and 
devoted himself to the real work of the defence. 
Hence it was that with the least possible delay 
the jury were empanelled and sworn, the prisoners 
charged, and their plea entered, and the district 
attorney delighted and proud, as he expressed it, 
to addfess so intelligent a body of his countrymen 
as the jury before him. 

The case was fully opened; the disaster with 
its horrible details described at length, and evi- 
dence outlined that must satisfy any reasonable 
men that the prisoners, who were tramps beyond 
question, and had been seen in the immediate 


_ vicinity of the wreck just before and just after the 
| accident, must be, with their known propensity to 


plunder, the guilty parties. But the indignation 
fairly flashed in the faces of the audience when he 


| spoke of the finger of Providence touching the 


the prisoners were brought in under convoy of the | 


sheriff, by the swinish appearance of the Slouch, 
and filthy look of his comrades as they took their 
seats together, to be restored in great measure 
again when it became known that the Common- 


conscience of one of these hardened men, possibly 
in a chance moment of remembrance of early piety, 
and prevailing upon it to expose the guilt of his 
comrades, and confess his own so far as participa- 
tion in expected plunder went; and the instrument 
itself with which the dire deed was done would be 
brought, with proof that one of the prisoners knew 
how to use it in prying up the rails of the road, 
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and that with it they were actually pried up, and | conducted, and the young attorney carried them 
the train, in that way, thrown upon the timbers of | with him, too, in the strain of indignant eloquence 


the bridge to crush through them into the chasm. | with which he protested against the admission of 
‘*Now, Charles Hoffa Dashem,’’ mused John 


| the Slouch as a witness. Unfortunately it did not 
Hoffa, as he breathed a sigh of relief with the | prevail with the court, and the piggish looking 


close of the District Attorney’s speech, ‘that ~~ of the tramp twinkled with vengeance against 
lawyer has laid out a strong case, much stronger | Tom and Tony as he took his place in the box. 
than I thought he could, and he believes that he | His appearance and manner were greatly to their 





has the evidence, too, and no doubt has it of the 
kind; now show your mettle. I’ve stood by the 
men, because I believed them innocent men, and 
I’ve stood by you because I believe you clever 


benefit. The cockney accent did not help his 
testimony ; and although he had gone beyond his 
intimations in the jail, and swore that Tom not 
only said that he knew how to use it, but that he 


and honest enough for a lawyer, and I want the | would use it, and that he and Tony acted as if 


case to help you. 
I wish old Flankem would get a little nearer,’ 
and the good man sat and sweat, and wiped his 


| 
| 
| 


Have I done the men justice ? they had done something that they did not want 


the others to know; that they seemed to be ex- 
pecting something, ued started off immediately on 


sweaty brows, and played with the broad rim of | hearing the whistling of the engine; still, it was 


his felt hat, and did many other things mechani- | 
cally, as the testimony progressed, all to consume | 
the time. This was all noticed by the Buster, who | 
had taken Tom’s seat on his leaving for the bar, 
and it worried the boy, for he knew that John | 
Hoffa was not easily frightened. 

The horrible details, too, so clearly stated, had | 
told terribly upon our gentle Miriam. Her yet 
unseen deliverer, who ought not to have been 
anybody but Arthur, something again seemed to | 
say could not, was nevertheless one of the indicted 
prisoners against whom this positive testimony 
would be leveled. An undefinable horror seemed 
to grow upon her as the case progressed ; but it 
was suppressed, so far as any outward appearance 
went, by the firm spirit of the girl. 

Credible witnesses, some of them strikers, were 


called to prove the presence of the prisoners in | 


the immediate neighborhood in the morning of 
the day, and also immediately after the accident 
showing that they must have been at hand during 


the whole time, with full opportunity to loosen | 


the rails. 


was called, evidently, as Flankem whispered to C. 


Hoffa, to give increased weight to the prosecution, | 
to testify to the short time intervening between | 


the time of the accident and that of their appear- 
ance. This statement in, he was asked whether | 
he had not been very friendly to the prisoners and 
active in their defence. To all John Hoffa gave 
full replies ; but retired somewhat nettled at not 
being allowed to give the reasons for his interest. 


C. Hoffa’s cross-examination was vigorously | 
| 


To the surprise of the audience, no less | 
than to that of the witness himself, John Hoffa | 


observable that his testimony did not carry the 
weight anticipated by the Commonwealth. 
By the time a protracted cross-examination had 


| shown his utterly abandoned life and some minor 


contradictions, his testimony was materially weak- 


| ened. But when English Bill utterly refused to 


second his statements, to the great surprise of the 


| prosecuting counsel, and denied the sayings of 


Tom sworn to by the Slouch as having been made 
in his presence, John Hoffa was ready to throw 
his broad-brimmed felt to the ceiling for joy, and 
there was a decided buzz and change of position, 

as if a feeling of relief had crept over the whole 
| audience. 

With the failure of the expected testimony, 
| the Commonwealth’s counsel became desperate. 
| Counsellor Blowhard interjected, wherever possi- 
ble, comments upon the testimony; that their 
| witness had been tampered with, and that one 


» | who had been active for the defence could tell if 


| he wished to, doubtless, how it had been done. 
This was cut short by the long finger of the 
judge pointing most emphatically to the chair 
_ provided for the counsellor. As the counsellor 
| still seemed to hesitate, and inclined to appeal to 


| the audience in a swaggering manner, the long 
body of the judge gradually straightened in the 
| judicial seat, and his hawklike eye gave him to 

understand that no by-play for the pit would be 
| allowed, and sat him squarely on his chair. 

Nipem and Blowhard and the district attor- 
| ney bobbed their heads together over the table, 
| and in a few moments announced the close of the 
Commonwealth’s case. 
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To say that C. Hoffa Dashem, Esq., advanced 
to the jury front in smiling confidence, and pro- 
claimed that a case which hung upon the testi- 
mony of but one worthless witness would be 
utterly overthrown by his positive contradiction 
by disinterested testimony, and that his appeals 
gained new vigor by a stray glance of Miriam, 
caught during his opening, would be superfluous. 
She, too, had felt the changed current of the crowd, 
and replied by a look of brightened sympathy. 

But for an interruption by the bony index finger 
of the judge, when he swept along in an eloquent 
digression on strikers and the labor question in 
general, accompanied by the remark that ‘‘ we 
were daily favored with able editorials upon those 
topics, and that the young gentleman need not 
burden his case with matter of the kind,’’ which 
for the moment suddenly checked this wordy 
career, he would have regarded the effort as a 
great professional triumph. As it was, Flankem 
smiled approvingly as he took his seat, and John 
Hoffa and Tom and Tony breathed much more 
freely. 

The testimony of the defence was rapidly de- 
tailed, to the district attorney’s chagrin and disap- 
pointment, to Nipem’s disgust, and to Blowhard’s 
disregard of everything but banter and by-play, in- 
tended rather for his Congressional canvass than 
for the case of the Commonwealth. 

The boy, Buster, in a clear, frank manner, 
which won completely the intellectual skeleton 
who represented the bench, traced Tom and Tony 
from the early morning of the day until after the 
wreck ; skillfully interweaving his testimony with 
statements which placed them both high in the 
estimation of his Honor, as to forbidding the 
Slouch to steal the crowbar and the like. The 
Slouch was contradicted on every material point, 
and the boy was corroborated by English Bill and 
others who were recalled ; and when the defence 
closed, the verdict was already given in the minds 
of the audience. 

C. Hoffa Dashem, Esquire, swept everything 
before him but his Honor, in his summing up for 
the defence; that bony judicial finger occasion- 
ally pointed in a way which gave direction to a 
remark that “the gentleman need not trespass 
upon the time of the court with horn-book law ; 
the court must be presumed to know something,”’ 
or the like; but he did carry Miriam when he 
spoke of the heroism of her deliverer, and the un- 





just fate which had arraigned as a criminal the 
noblest of heroes. 

Although apparently all intellect, those who 
knew the: old judge intimately were accustomed 
to say that he was all soul. At any rate the 
wordy rhetoric of the young advocate, which 
otherwise might have been but smiled over, at- 
tracted his Honor’s attention to Tom and Tony. 
Their appearance had evidently impressed him 
favorably ; their connection with the tramps was 
a mystery to him, as it was to many others. 

The campaign shriek of Blowhard—Nipem in 
disgust declining to speak—rang the changes upon 
detested tramps, their many crimes, from murder 
to petty thievery, injured and suffering strikers, 
subornation of Commonwealth witnesses, all ad- 
dressed to the audience rather than to the jury, 
and delivered under the almost constantly up- 
lifted judicial finger; but did not change the 
views of the judge, as was apparent from the terms 
in which he referred to the witnesses for the de- 
fence in his charge to the jury. 

The verdict of that body was of course ren- 
dered in the box, and was followed by the very 
unusual request of its foreman to be allowed to 
congratulate Tom and Tony. Smiling through 
tears they advanced toward the jury-box, and 
came within the gaze of Miriam, who, on tip- 
toe, strained her vision to see them. ‘Tony was 
nearest, and as he bent over his still plastered head 
in the hurried shaking of hands with the jurymen, 
a frayed end of a necktie with half of a white 
butterfly worked upon it fell upon his bosom, and 
caught her eye. 

‘«Tt is he! it is he!’’ chirped the little bird that 
in the midst of her despair had unfailingly told her 
of herlove. “Arthur, my Arthur!” she screamed, 
and darting by auditors and jurors she flung her- 
self in his arms. A moment of clasped embrace, 
a century of love; and ‘‘Oh, my father!’’ ‘*My 
daughter !’’ were exclamations of almost simulta- 
neous sound as father and daughter, Tom and 
Miriam, rushed to each other’s arms. 

All was in confusion, and all were in tears. 
The district attorney forgot his disgust, Blowhard 
his canvass, John Hoffa his disinterested devotion, 
Dashem his disappointed love, and his Honor the 
dignity of the bench in this triumph of a common 
humanity. 

Quiet was barely restored, when it was again 
broken by the shrill, cracked voice of a wild-look- 
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ing woman, who had dashed by constables and 
the crowd, and stood pointing at Tony with a 
counterpart of the judicial finger : 

‘¢A woman in the case, Tony ; Old Jane knows. 
A woman in the case, The Slouch peaching on 
Tony, is he?”’ 

The judicial finger from the seat upon the bench, 
again resumed, signaled the tipstaves to duty, and 
their loud voices were now heard above the rat- 
tling jargon of the audience, which had set in with 
many noisy currents after the first exclamations of 
excitement. 

Mother Hoffa had joined the Tracys in their 
movement to keep up with Miriam, and in the 
rush of the moment was giving vent to her bewil- 
derment in the liveliest Pennsylvania German to 
Aunt Fanny Tracy, and greatly to the increase of 
that lady’s already great confusion; while the 
Colonel in vain sought hurried explanations of 
John Hoffa, who also appeared to have forgotten 
his English. 

At last the voice of the judge was heard in an 
order to have the Slouch, who had squatted closely 
to his chair, committed on the charge of perjury. 
When approached by an officer, he fell from his 
chair with a grunt, the foulest, limpest lump of 
humanity that ever soiled the floor of the court- 
room. Officer after officer came to the task, and 
after much tugging, pulling and hauling on the 
part of a dozen strong arms of the law, he was 
carried through the jeering crowd, and dumped 
unceremoniously upon the yard of the court for 
further removal in a cart. 

‘« The deadest, dirtiest lift I’ve ever had,’’ re- 
marked one of the officers as he resumed his place 
in the court-room to Squire Zeigenbaum; ‘‘ and 
you know, squire, I’m an old butcher, and have 
handled many a hog.’’ 

This episode over, the court-room gradually fell 
back to the even tenor of its business, as C. Hoffa 
Dashem, Esquire, with the tallest of feathers in 
his cap, in spite of the sudden blight of his first 
affections, accompanied by the Tracys and Hoffas 
and newly-found lover, daughter and father, and 
flanked by the Buster gently leading Crazy Jane, 
wended their joyous way to the capacious parlor 
of the Bull’s Head. 

The low-ceilinged old room never before heard 
or saw the like—much as it had listened to and 
seen of the joys and woes of its streams of human 
occupants, of the clatter of voices, tears of joy, 





for the present and future, of woe for the horrors 
of the past, which followed upon the mutual ex- 
planations and recitals of their severed careers. 

* He never told his love,” 
you see, half recited, half sung the Buster to Crazy 
Jane, as he led her in the rear of the joyous pro- 
cession to the dinner table of the old hostelry. 

**T know’d, I know’d it, though; a woman in 
the case. How they jerked the Old Slouch out, 
ha! ha! no more picks from Old Jane,’’ she re- 
sponded, half hysterically, and then fell to sudden 
quiet as if amazed at a seat once more among men 
and women. 

If Miriam did not enjoy to the full her father’s 
silent tears of gratitude, Arthur’s beaming if 
bruised look, John Hoffa’s flushed face of tri- 
umph, Aunt Fanny Tracy’s gaze of joyous won- 
der, Mother Hoffa’s admiring surprise which had 
at last found expression in English, Colonel 
Tracy’s bluff delight, and Counsellor Dashem’s 
many allusions to the romantic facts of the case, 
with which he was proud to link his name pro- 
fessionally, as well as the very enjoyable dinner 
itself—it was because Colonel Tracy had quietly 
handed her, while at the table, an envelope bear- 
ing the post-mark of the Corners and well-known 
scrawl of Nan; and her frequent sly glances at the 
opened letter showed how much their ‘* Dear 
Miriam’’ wished the widow and Nan to be present 
in this the hour of her rejoicing. 


CHAPTER XX.—FATHER, DAUGHTER AND LOVER 
REUNITED, 

Joun Horra’s homestead was nearer than that 
of the Tracy’s, and John Hoffa had his way in 
conducting the party hither. 

Weddings, christenings, funerals, had been its 
prominent historical features since the plucky 
Hessian of a hundred years back had there planted 
the family tree. Henceforth its time was to be 
reckoned from the big time the old house saw 
when the Tracys and Hoffas came together after 
the verdict in the great tramp case. : 

The very willows at the gate seemed to avail 
themselves of the evening breeze, in waving the 
party welcome, as they poured into its large hall- 
way, and overflowed upon the benches under the 
walnut trees, for John Hoffa could have no selfish 
enjoyment of this time of his triumph; and with 
it came old Squire Zeigenbaum and Flankem, and 
many others, including at a later hour that broad- 
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souled, if slender guide-post of justice, his Honor 
the judge, who with sign-board-like finger pointed 
out the highway of the law—one open level road 
to all, rich or poor, low or high. 

Even the old dogs in wide wags of their tails 
told their joy; and Jocko, who had lost no time 
in striking up a tricky acquaintance at their ex- 
pense, chattered and grinned as if hardship had 
done its worst with him, as well as with Tom and 
Tony, and he had naught to do in the future but 
swing by his tail from the walnut trees, and amuse 
young John Hoffa by catching peanuts on the fly. 

How the sly Flankem, and the wily Nipem, the 
breezy Blowhard, and the dry old Squire Zeigen- 
baum, and the lean, and a little later limber- 
jointed, judge, slipped in and out between the 
kitchen, where an iron-bound oak cask of pure ‘¢ J. 
B.,’’ Lancaster County manufacture, rested easily 
upon two chairs, and gurgled as if it rather en- 
joyed being tapped, and the parlor, whose old- 
time musty smell had long since disappeared, 
where the ladies held confused converse, and 
acted and reénacted the transformation scene of 
the court-room when Miriam the fairy flitted with 
enchanting look to complete the recall of her 
Arthur from swinish surroundings; to say how 
these ‘sly old coves,’’ as Buster called them, 
divided the time between the two places—impar- 
tially at first, and then largely with ‘*J. B.”— 
would be to repeat what has become a neighbor- 
hood story. 

The whisky may have had some little to do 
with making the old judge straighten his bony 
form towards the ceiling, and with index finger of 
an arm, now in need of its left neighbor for sup- 
port, point to John Hoffa and say : 

‘After all, John Hoffa, we’re but mortals. 
Uncertain creatures, the best of us.’’ 

“His Honor might have said unsteady,” Nipem 
thought. 

‘¢ And if we act the man as you’ve done, and 
look for and care for the good of others, irrespec- 
tive of their misfortunes, we’ll find some good in 
every body, ‘a God in everything.” He never 
wholly deserts the being made in his own like- 
ness.”’ 

Flankem thought of the old Slouch and shud- 
dered. 

‘*We’ll find that Bobby Burns, the poet of 
Nature, as Davis is of Nature’s God, covered the 
law and the prophets, the whole case political and 


| social, involved in the labor, strike, and tramp 
questions, in his song, ‘A man’s a man for all 
that.’”’ 

** Buster! Buster !’’ shouted Tom, who would 
have clasped the old judge in his arms if it had 
not been too much like laying hold of a spider 
web. ‘‘Come, Buster, we must have the song 
itself.” 

The boy gave it with an emphasis which added 
fresh fire to the Scotch blood of the judge, and it 
was sung and resung amid repeated draughts of 
‘inspiring old John Barleycorn’ until they did 
say that those ‘‘Auld Lang Syne friends,’’ his 
Honor, and Nipem, and Flankem, and, with pom- 
posity now laid aside, Blowhard, and old Squire 
Zeigenbaum, and John Tracy and John Hoffa, 
with their newly-found acquaintances, hand-in- 
hand pledged their friendships, old and new, and 
vowed that they would not so much as talk of 
separating until ‘‘daylight disappear,’’ and that 
the vow was sacredly kept. 

Nan’s letter, with the many good-natured com- 
ments of Miriam on the widow’s kind religious 
nature, and Nan’s rough manner and good heart, 
greatly interested the ladies in the parlor. Even 
old Jane, clothed under the care of John Hoffa, 
under the kindly influence of the hour, approached 
her right mind apparently, by the quiet manner in 
which she sat and swayed her spare form in a 
corner of the parlor. A sight of Arthur would 
still provoke, but now in whispering tones, an 
occasional; ‘* A woman in the case, Tony! Old 
Jane knows it!’’ but for most part the pour 
creature sat with fixed gaze, as if dazed between 
the memory of better days and the realization of 
their return. 

Under the inspiration which late cups of tea 
with unfailing plates of doughnuts gave, these 
good ladies, in as earnest, if not as emphatic a 
manner as their male friends, whiled away the 
hours in conversation which flitted from the court- 
house to the Corners, and from the Hoffas to the 
Tracys, of both old and new generations. 

The gloota of Miriam’s weary months of wait- 
ing, and Tom’s and Tony’s days of dismal tramp 
life, the blackness of Miriam’s dread terror on the 
rail, and the despair of Tom and Tony charged 
with crime, and threatened by a vengeful popu- 
lace, were all rehearsed and relieved, with glimpses 
of the kindliness of the widow and Nan, assisted 
(as it was by that of Mother Hoffa and Aunt Fanny 
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Tracy. The latter insisted upon Miriam singing in 
full a piece of which she had sung fragments in her 
fits of depression, when her features seemed fixed 
in that far-away look. It had brightened many 
dreary moments; and its simple faith flushed in 
her face as she sang 


THE WHITE-WINGED BIRD OF LOVE. 


The sea-bird in careering whirl 
Flies on the thickening storm; 
Above the wild wave’s breaking curl 
The white-capped wavelets form ; 
So when the mortal mind deprest 
Needs solace from above, 
There comes to bring it peace and rest 
Some white-winged bird of love. 


A silvery sheen in sorrow’s cloud 
May light the darkest day; 
The funeral barge in mourning shroud 
May cleave a gleaming way. 
Ever aloft the eye of faith 
Awaits the heavenly dove, 
Which peace unto its peril saith,— 
A white-winged bird of love. 


For as the blessed Son of Man 
Stilled stormy Galilee, 

A side scene of that wondrous plan 
To save humanity,— 

When darkest is our vision’s scope, 
Comes winging from above 

To bid us still have faith and hope, 
This white-winged bird of love. 


Miriam’s far-away look had flown; to be hoped, 
forever. All felt the joy of the hour; the reatiza- 
tion of the song of the white-winged bird. 

But it was the big soul of John Hoffa that 
threw its bright blaze of love for fellow-man over 
all. 

‘* Inasmuch as ye have done it unto one of the 
least of these, my brethren, ye have done it unto 
me,’’ was the text that a solid-looking divine with 
accent unmistakably German read twice, and after 
laying his spectacles aside, proceeded slowly to 
expound to John Hoffa, on the following Sunday, 
as he sat in his family pew in the old church 
founded by his grandfather, and on this occasion 
crowded with one of the largest of audiences, 
among whom were our party of the evening of 
the day of the trial. 

And John Hoffa felt, and his neighbors felt, 
and Tom and Tony knew, that he had a right to 
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feel happy in consciousness of love discharged to 
his fellow-man, and acknowledged by his Maker. 

It would hardly come within the province of 
tramp history to tell of the many pretexts devised 
by Aunt Fanny Tracy and Mother Hoffa to keep 
with them Miriam and Arthur. After many visits 
back and forth between the Hoffas and the Tracys, 
during which well-laden tables were discussed as 
duly and fully as the topics in hand, it was decided 
that the wedding at léast must take place in the 
old Commonwealth of Pennsylvania, and Aunt 
Fanny Tracy kindly waived her claim to have it 
at the Tracy mansion, to Mother Hoffa, in right 
of John Hoffa, of the Hoffa homestead. It took 
place amid blessings of all, from the sound old 
family divine to the still partially unsound Old 
Jane. 

One bright-eyed beauty from the neighboring 
metropolis, a relative of the Tracys, who attended 
it as bridesmaid, took so fondly to the spruce coun- 
sellor, C. Hoffa Dashem, Esq., who as groomsman 
gallantly, not to say lovingly, escorted her, that 
the ladies quietly whisper that it threatens another 
wedding, and the realization of Colonel Tracy’s 
toast and John Hoffa’s wish: 

‘¢ The Hoffas and Tracys now and forever, one 
and inseparable.”’ 

And in this while, John Hoffa in conference 
with Colonel Tracy had devised a plan whereby 
that Block at the Corners was to be built, and the 
Great Emporiuin of General Merchandise again 
revived, under the auspices of the firm of Pierson 
and Morton, of which the individual names to be 
printed upon the upper corners of their business 
cards would appear to be Peter Pierson and Arthur 
Morton ; and the first business of the firm was a 
direction that the building should be known as 
** The Hoffa Block.” 

Young Buster who, besides warming the skeleton 
judge strongly in his favor, had also, strange to 
say, warped himself into the good graces of the 
sound old divine—with the assistance of John 
Hoffa, it was strongly suspected—has the best of 
prospects under the auspices of law and divinity. 

Crazy Jane, under the same kind patronage, 
seconded as it was in some small degree by Buster, 
proved to be the moving cause of a discourse upon 
the best method of alleviating the misfortunes of 
the insane poor, which from its legal as well as 
scriptural learning, was said to be the joint produc- 
tion of the judge and the divine. It is hardly ne- 




















































cessary to say that the living text herself is well 
cared for. 

Squire Zeigenbaum said, when taking a quiet 
glass with an old neighbor, that that English Bill 
was turning out to be one of the best workmen he 
had ever had. 

Miriam and Arthur had by far too rough a 
practical experience to be entirely engrossed with 
affairs of tte heart. The postscript of Nan’s letter 
was carefully read; and Arthur, after considerable 
search, found the Honorable Sidney Swinson in a 
richly furnished office on a leading business street 
in Philadelphia, surrounded by blazoned safes 
almost as large as the houses of some of the first 
settlers of the prairie. Under an assumed name 
he was again in business as the proposed President 
of a proposed Air Line Consolidated Railway. 

With the aid of Counsellor Dashem, and after 
some bluster upon the part of the Hon. Sidney, 
he has been compelled to a settlement which 
secures sufficient to repay John Hoffa’s cash ad- 
vances, and assist materially the great Emporium. 

Miriam’s long, long letter, describing the trial, 
and the wonderful discovery of her lover and 
father, with full details of the wedding, too, and 
thanking Nan for a package of snaps forwarded by 
express, in return for which she had sent a large 
box of wedding cake for the widow and Nan and 
her school girls, besides giving the date of their 
probable arrival at the Corners, told also their 
success in dealing with Swinson. 

‘* My heyes! Ho, my heyes!’’ was the exclama- 
tion of the Slouch, as at early dawn a few days 





SwEET flowering shrub, thou art, indeed, 
The “ first in childhood’s simple creed;” 
And e’en in age each nodding spray 
Awakes some tender thought of May! 


This breezy morn I stray again 

Through cowslip-starred and winding lane, 
Begirt with lilacs gemmed with dew, 
While memory gives their breath and hue. 





Those purple wells woo bashful lips; 
A lily hand in mine now slips 

The bunch she kissed—O happy youth! 
O trustful heart, the fount of truth! 








| condition, hand my heyes, Ho, my heyes 





LILACS. 


LILACS. 


By GEoRGE BANCROFT GRIFFITH. 
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after the trial, he was dragged out of a hen-roost 
in the suburbs of Liberty. 

‘*Fetch him along. More help here; he’s just 
as lumpy as he was in court.’’ At the same time 
shouted an under sheriff, ‘We'll fix you for 
breaking jail. Been hunting you all night; you’ll 
soon be where you'll have no such chances.” 

Partly through lack of strength, more through 
disgust with the task, they allowed him to squat 
upon the ground, as he continued : 

‘*Be heasy; honly han hadventure. Found 
the door hopen, hand wanted han heye-hopener, 
you see, hand got hit too ’eavy, hand then crawled 
hup hunder where the ’ens were ha roostin’, hand 
when hi got hawake, my ’ead was hin han hawful 
1"? 

‘*Lay hold there,’’ said the deputy to some 
boys who were jeering the Slouch for his mishap 
in the roost. 

‘‘Nary time, you bet; we don’t handle him, 
not if we know ourselves,’’ retorted a stable-boy. 
“Lets roll him,”’ he continued, and getting hold 
of some slender sticks of cord wood, they rolled 
the swinish carcass under the spout of a pump in 
the yard, and kept him there by constant cudgel- 
ing until the deputy, who worked the pump-handle, 
pronounced him sufficiently clean for presentation 
before his Honor for sentence. 

‘*What do you say the sentence was ?’’ inquired 
a citizen of the deputy. 

“Seven years at hard labor ?”’ 

‘* Who was he ?”’ said another. 

‘*ONLY A TRAMP !”’ 


And hand in hand, that early spring, 
With buoyant hearts just blossoming, 

We plod to school through rural shade— 
A dreamy boy, an artless maid. 


That perfume ne’er can lose its spell, 
Nor richer flower please as well; 

For two fond hearts that morning knew 
Love’s charm was blent with lilac’s hue. 


In vain for me may roses blush 

Swayed by the breast of singing thrush,— 
Her gentle eyes more beauty threw 

O’er fragrant lilac pearled with dew! 
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PERIODICALISM. 


By A. F. BripGeEs. 


Mr. Freperick Hupson’s ‘‘ History of Jour- | 
nalism’’? is among the most interesting and re- 
markable of modern histories. True, it owes its | 
extraordinary charm to its subject. But even this | 
suggests an embarrassment. The name of its sub- | 
ject is legion. ‘To chronicle its deeds is to give a 
minute history of a great people in their political, 
religious and literary life for nearly two hundred | 
years! At the same time, it is to follow step by 
step the career of a gigantic force, altogether new 
as the champion of free speech in a novel experi- 
ment among the powers of earth—the Republic 
of the United States of America. To succeed in 
this is to succeed in a vast undertaking. The 
province opened to the historian is so large that 
he must be qualified for the work, or else he will 
get lost in voluminous detail. The danger is in 
writing a whole library and of coming out at last 
without design. But Mr. Hudson measured these | 
difficulties, and with the skill of a master produced | 
in one handsome octavo of less than eight hun- 
dred pages a truly great history. It certainly 
entitles him to be called the Boswell of the Ameri- 
can press. 

Mr. Hudson dates his history of journalism from 
the birth of Franklin to the death of Greeley. In 
that period of time, he discovers six distinct 
epochs of journalism. ‘To afford a mere glance at 
the design of the work, I submit these epochs 
with titles: The First American newspapers, 1690— 
1704; the Colonial Press, 1704-1755 ; the Revo- 
lutionary Press, 1755-1783; the Political Party 
Press, the Religious Press, the Agricultural Press, 
the Sporting Press, the Commercial Press, 1783- 
1833; the Transition Press, the Cheap Press, 
1833-1835 ; the Independent Press, the Telegraph | 











perished decades, and their outlines are reflected. 
Even more than this, an impression of times over- 
past is made as by photographic art, and by the 
historian’s description of the picture we are given 
a view of the past. 

It is customary in England to refer to America 
as being governed by newspapers. Jefferson long 
ago anticipated this, when he said: ‘‘I would 
rather live in a country with newspapers and 
without a government, than in a country with a 
government but without newspapers.’’ Mr, Hud- 
son has woven into an introduction quotations 


| from about fifty eminent authorities on the influ- 


ence of the press, in which Thomas Carlyle, W. 
M. Thackeray, Alexis de Tocqueville, Count Bis- 
marck, Sainte Beuve, Wendell Phillips, H. W. 
Beecher, J. G. Whittier, and many others vie with 
each other in awarding the palm to the press. 
Even Napoleon the First says: ‘‘A journalist! 


| That means a grumbler, a censurer, a giver of 


advice, a regent of sovereigns, a tutor of nations ! 
Four hostile newspapers are more to be dreaded 
than a hundred thousand bayonets !’’ Mr. Hud- 
son should have included in these pages of eulogy 
his own account of the wonderful achievements of 
an American newspaper. In the next edition of 
his truly great work I trust he will allot a separate 
page to the following extract, where, decked in 
all the beauty of the printer's art, it shall record 
deeds that shed undying lustre on American jour- 
nalism. In this achievement Zhe Mew York 
Herald was placed in rivalry with the British 
government in explorations in Africa, and espe- 
cially in the discovery of Livingstone: ‘‘In the 
universal interest felt for the safety of Dr. Living- 
stone, the African traveller, Mr. Bennett the 








Press, 1835-1872. These are well termed six | younger organized in 1870 an expedition at his 
periods of marvelous intellectual development and | Own cost, to proceed in search of that distinguished 
enterprise. When we regard the newspaper as the | man, to ‘interview’ him on the bank of some 
reflex of the popular mind, what important sug- newly discovered river in Africa, or perhaps at 
gestions are created by this classification! A | the ‘source of the Nile.’ The Hera/d in De- 
mirror is held up, as it were, before the now | cember, 1871, published the first despatches from 
| Mr. Stanley, the chief of this expedition. But in 





| the summer of 1872 it startled every one with the 
extraordinary announcement of the discovery of 
Livingstone alive at Ujiji. 


1 History of Journalism in the United States from 1690 to 
1872. 


| 
By FREDERICK Huvson, 
Brothers, 1873. 


New York: Harper & 
If the achievement in 

















Abyssinia was a wonder in journalism, what should | 
this exploit be called? The fact astonished the | 
world, and journalists have everywhere awarded 
the meed of praise to the editor of that paper for 
his sagacity and marvelous enterprise.’’ 

It is not my purpose to follow Mr. Hudson’s 
History, although a very interesting paper might | 
be prepared in sketching his outlines. I have 
thought of writing on a subject suggested by the | 
work, one of peculiar interest in these days of a 
periodic press, the influence of periodicalism on 
literature. 

More than a quarter of a century ago Hugh 
Miller wrote the following words, which apply to 
our age and country much more than to the age 
and country of whom they were originally ut- 
tered: ‘*It has remained for the present age to 
throw one more bar in the way of able men of 
this special class than our fathers ever dreamed 
of; and this, curiously enough, just by giving 
them an opportunity of writing much and of 
thinking incessantly. It is not, it would seem, 
by being born among plowmen and mechanics, 
and destined to live by tilling the soil or by 
making shoes or hob-nails, that ‘the genial cur- 
rent of the soul is frozen,’ and superior talents 
prevented from accomplishing their proper work ; 
it is by being connected with some cheap weekly 
periodical, or twice or thrice a week newspaper, 
and compelled to scribble on almost without pause 
or intermission for daily bread.’’ 

Mr. Miller had just examined a little volume of 
verse by one Mr. Smibert, who introduced his 
poems with an elaborate essay on the influence of 
periodicalism on imaginative literature, and espe- 
cially poetry. An extract from this essay brings 
us face to face with the subject: ‘* When one or 
two leading Reviews, Quarterlies, or Monthlies 
alone existed, they called for no inconsiderable 
individual efforts of the mind on the part of their 
chief conductors and supporters, and those parties 
almost took rank with the authors of single works 
of importance. But within the last twenty years 
periodical literature has become extensively heb- | 
domadal and even diurnal; and, as a necessary | 
consequence, the essays of those sustaining it in 
this shape, have decreased in proportionate value 
at once from the larger amount of work demanded, 
and from the shorter time allowed for its execu- 
tion. Such essays may serve the hour fairly, but 
can seldom be of high worth ultroneously. .. . 
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The extent and variety of the labors called for at 
the hands of those actively engaged on modern 
cheap periodicals can scarcely be conceived by 
the uninitiated public. If their eyes were opened 
on the subject, they would certainly wonder less 





| why it is that the literary talent of the current gen- 


eration does not tend to display itself by striking 
isolated efforts; they would also more readily un- 
derstand wherefore parties in the situation of the 
present writer may well experience some unsatis- 
factory feelings in looking back on the labors of 
the past. ‘Though years spent in periodical writ- 
ing can by no means be termed misspent, yet such 


| a career presents in the retrospect but a multitude 


of disconnected essays on all conceivable themes, 
and such as too often prove their hurried com- 
position by crudeness and imperfections. ... 
This may furnish a salutary lesson to the many 
among the young at this day who, possessing 
some literary taste, imagine that the engage- 
ments of common life alone stand in the way of 
its successful development, and that to be able to 
pursue a life of professional writing in any shape 
would secure to them both fame and fortune to 
the height of their desires. They here err sadly. 
No doubt supereminent talents will sooner or later 
make themselves felt under almost any circum- 
stances; but the position described assuredly offers 
no peculiar advantages for the furtherance of that 
end. Ebenezer Elliot, leaving his forge at eve 
with a wearied body, could yet bring to his favor- 
ite leisure-tasks a mind less jaded than that of the 
professional Zi/ferateur. . . . The regular periodi- 
calist, too, of the modern class, has usually no 
more stable interest in his compositions than the 
counting-house clerk in the cash books which he 
keeps. . . . The position of literature in the times 
of Wordsworth, Crabbe, and Campbell, of the age 
just gone by, was far more favorable than at pres- 
ent to the devotion of talent to great undertakings. 
These men were assuredly not beset by the same 
seductive facilities as the //erateurs of the current 
generation, for expending their powers on petty 
objects, facilities all the more fascinating, as com- 
prising the pleasure of immediate publicity, and 


| perhaps even of repute for a day, if not also of 
| some direct remuneration. 


These influences of 
full-grown periodicalism extend now to all who 
can read and write. But it entices most especially 
within its vortex those who exhibit an unusually 
large share of early literary promise, involves them 
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in its multitudinous and nefarious occupation, and, 
in short, divides and subdivides the operations of 
talent until all prominent identity is destroyed 
both in works and workers. To the growth of 
this modern system, beyond question, is largely 
to be referred the comparative disappearance from 
among us of great literary individualities ; or, to 
use other and more accurate words, by that sys- 
tem have men of capacity been chiefly diverted 
from the composition of great individual works, 
and more particularly great poems.’’ 

The question involved in this discussion is one 
of such importance that I do not offer apology for 
inserting an extract so lengthy, inasmuch as it so 
clearly states the vital points. With regard to 
the truthfulness of the positions taken I do not in 
all respects agree. Poetry belongs to the child- 
hood of the race and of the individual. It is 
clearly explained then that a paucity of individual 
great poems does not result from the incessant 
employment of poets. Then again it is true in 
the composition of poems, that the more the mind 
is used, the more readily it will respond, and the 
better will be its productions. Nothing is so in- 
jurious to the man of letters as idleness. A rust 
of mind is far more disastrous to mental products 
than constant exercise. An eminent American 
author says he employs daily a certain number of 
hours in composition for composition’s sake, burn- 
ing all he writes. He does this to keep up style 
and readiness in literary work. Whether he has 
all the work he can do or not, it is certain he em- 
ploys time in which he might rest in idle compo- 
sition, not fearing overwork as much as idleness. 

A glance at the ‘‘ History of Journalism’’ dis- 
covers an important fact in this discussion in the 
long list of names honorable in literature, and at 
the same time associated with the periodic press, 
not as occasional contributors, but as editors. 
Among these are James G. Percival, William Cul- 
len Bryant, Edgar A. Poe, John G. Whittier, 
Nathaniel P. Willis, George P. Morris, Lewis 
Gaylord Clark, Phillip Frenau, Fitz-Greene Hal- 
leck, Joseph Rodman Drake, Albert Pike, Park 
Benjamin, Charles G. Halpine, Benjamin F. Tay 
lor, William Gilmore Simms, George D. Prentice, 
with many others. Indeed, the list is so long 
that it embraces nearly all of our poets. We 
look to it for confirmation of the theory advanced 
by Hugh Miller, that it is not easy to smother a 
true poet, adding ‘‘ we know that in the present 




















age very genuine poetry has been produced in 
the offices of very busy newspaper editors.’’ In 
England Robert Nicholl wrote ‘‘ Puir Folk”’ and 
** Saxon Chaple’’ in the midst of editorial drudg- 
ery. In like manner James Montgomery wrote 
his ‘* World Before the Flood,’’ ‘‘ Greenland,’’ 
‘*The Pelican Island,’’ and many an immortal 
lyric. Mr. Charles Mackay wrote ‘‘ Salaman- 
drine’”’ while connected with a London daily 
paper. In our own country the instances of 
meritorious productions under like circumstances 
might be indefinitely extended. Suffice it to say 
that a library of waifs written by newspaper poets, 
editors, and correspondents is already begun, and 
will be continued as long as patronage justifies. 
These waifs are written by newspaper men and 
women who have not issued a book of their own, 
and are waifs in the true sense, having wandered 
through the rounds of the press without their 
authors’ names attached, thus limiting the class 
considerably. 

When periodicalism is considered in a narrow, 
one sided light, it appears as only injurious to the 
man of letters. To produce a certain quantity of 
matter in a certain length of time, is to work 
under circumstances unfavorable to the highest 
attainments in literary art. But is it always ne- 
cessary that this be done? Does not the editor 
have his hours of leisure? Can he not be bene- 
fited at times by the scissors and the innumerable 
army of willing minds ready to do service for 
glory or pay? At the present day, an editor does 
not write every line, advertisements and all, that 
appears in his newspaper or magazine. Division 
of editorial labor is certainly unfavorable to the 
idea of drudgery prevalent in the minds of some 
in a conception of editorial work. Besides, an 
editor is not so conscientious in much that he 
does, so far as literature is concerned, as the 
writer of classical essays for future generations to 
read. He writes for the passing day. He expects 
his articles to be forgotten with the issues that 
called them into being. He does not study polish 
so much as the professionally literary man. And 
there is something of value in this. He is more 
intelligible to the masses. While he respects 
Lindley Murray, he lays aside all art in telling his 
story. If this lowers his dignity as a Zitterateur, it 


is all the better for what he writes. He then has 
achieved what Wordsworth essayed to do, in em- 
ploying folk-speech in his compositions. 


If this 




















is to prevail, there will not be a book-speech and 
a folk-speech, thereby leading to dead languages. 
That he does find ample leisure 

To file off the mortal part 

Of glowing thought with Attic art, 
is evidenced by the writings of those already re- 
ferred to. 

Edgar A. Poe advanced the idea that a true 
poem was not generally lengthy. He regarded 
its conception as an inspiration, of brief life, 
which necessarily had to be seized at once. 
Whether this is true or not, it is true that many 
worthy and perhaps immortal productions of mind 
have been written hurriedly, as if by inspiration. 
** Rasselas,’’ by Samuel Johnson; ‘‘ Vathek,’’ by 
William Beckford, with others of this class, are 
successful works dashed off with remarkable rapid- 
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ity. In lighter forms of composition, ‘¢ The Old 
Oaken Bucket,’’ ‘‘We Meet Upon the Level,”’ 
and ‘*Sheridan’s Ride,’’ with the ‘* Heathen 
Chinee’’ of Harte, and many of John Hay’s bal- 
lads, notably ‘‘ Little Breeches,’’ were written in 
a period so brief that it is best characterized by 
minutes than hours. This is all in favor of 
periodicalism as not injurious to literature of the 
best type. That the great epics belong to the 
times anterior to newspapers, is but the truth 
already suggested that poetry belongs to the youth 
of the race. Virgil and Homer would not have 
found the periodic press in their way in the least. 
In the race’s second childhood the best epic may 
yet be sung. Will it be sung by an editor amid 
the drudgery of his sanctum? Let the gentleman 
of ** elegant leisure’’ beware ! 





ROBIN REDBREAST AND THE RAMBLER. 


By Pau. 


Russet Rosin (dear, dingy-vested fellow that | 


the poets, thosé obsequious tailors of the com- 
monplace, call Redbreast), comes always with the 
first damp winds of spring ; and he arrives, too, 


just in unison with that peculiar nomadic longing | 


which, like a nonsensical, clumsy will o’-wisp, 
whiles us into rubber boots and slush, and over 
brown, wind-blown ridges, and beside rude, 
muddy brooks. Robin, poor bird, is often more 
grievously deceived than we. Indeed, this inno- 
cent, honest fellow seems to be the most suscepti- 
ble and gullible of his kind’ For not only does 
he accept the ridiculous flattery of the poets in 
utter good faith, yea even strives to reciprocate 
by adorning their sensuous and willowy bowers 
with his great, frank daub of a nest ; but he also 
trusts to that most fickle of mistresses—the 
weather. 

It was quite wintry last night. As I started, 
this morning, on my ramble, I almost stepped on 
a brown bundle in the brown grass. Stooping to 
pick it up, I recognized in the ruffled dismay my 
friend, Robin Redbreast. He was too destitute of 
comfort, poor, aerial tramp, to beg aught of me. 
In fact he was dying. I took him into the house, 
and tried to warm and feed him; but he had 
drowsed too long to be either cold or hungry, 


PASTNOR. 


and by-and-by he closed his dull, dreamy little 
eyes, and fell quite asleep. . . . 

But the rambler’s Robin is abroad, and so is the 
rambler. Shall we don our rubber boots this mild 
day, and go forth with them? Hark! yes, sure 
enough; its the same dear old monotone that we 
heard the day before snow. How refreshingly 
familiar it sounds! A minute ago we could not 
have recalled it for a bag of rainbow gold! now it 
is just as hqmely and fresh and all-pervading as the 
fragrance of damp ground. 

There he goes, this pioneer of birds, wrapped 
up in his great, plump, cheerful looking waist- 
coat; but heaven knows its empty enough with- 
in! See how dolorously he invades the withered, 
brown skeletons of fruit that hang in my orchard! 
Its too bad, is it not, for me to catch this jolly 
old burgher of featherdom in his private pessim- 
ism? But, ah, he sees me, and with the honest 
shame of a saint, billows away in his hypocrisy 
over roof and ridge and stubble, as brown and 
squalid as himself. 

But now we are out in the fields, where hang no 
tempting apples, persistent bane of every Eden, 
and here at least we shall find Robin as brown, 
boisterous and infallible as the little pretender 


~ can very well be on such a sharp morning. 





ROBIN REDBREAST AND THE RAMBLER. 


RoBIN REDBREAST 


Why is it that so premature and foolish a 
vagabond is no beggar? See, here he comes, 
independent as you please, dashes right past us, 
and alights, with enamored chirps, on yonder 
bald, soggy, disreputable, infirm and altogether 
unlovely old fence-rail. What finds he there? 
Nothing at all, of course; and yet his comfortable 
scraping and picking almost makes your mouth 





AND THE RAMBLER. 


water. 


Dear me! if he should, by any miracle, 
discover the thrice-digested remnant of a thistle- 
seed, the luscious banquet would be too much for 
your curious reserve ; and I am afraid you would 
divorce, by your involuntary starting forward, the 


little pauper and his guerdon. That shows just 
how selfish we are, in our unguarded moments! 
Robin, however, is no such greedy fellow. 


If 
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he really thought we were hungry, and dared 
approach us, I doubt not he would proffer that 
last delicious apple-seed which he has been carry- 
ing for a mile or more to eat on the top of some 
smooth and prominent post. Robin is as full of 
fustian as his dingy waistcoat. 

Down by the glen we go and into the woods, 
Everywhere is heard the voice of our prodigal 
from Southland. The boughs drip, the brooks 
roar, the earth steams; everything is fragrant, 
damp and fresh. All sorts of homely spices are 
in the breeze—pine, and hemlock, and birch, and 
fern, and mold, and grass and earth ; spices such 
as we detect and enjoy only in generous, happy 
springtime. And in the midst of so many dear 
familiar things sits Robin Redbreast, himself the 
sentient epitome of them all. 

With what monotony of song he follows us all 
day, nothing in the world but a clear, recurrent 
chirp. And yet we like it, because it is in sym- 
pathy with the spring day. Things, you see, are 
not quite awake yet. The world looks just as it 
did when it lay down to sleep, except that old 
Sol, in removing the counterpane of snow, has 
left decalcomaniac fragments here and there ; and 
the little brown dame thus denuded, is just begin- 
ning to query of her children, 

“Bless me! this is none of 1?” 








And yet Robin is a musician, a sweet singer. 
Did you ever hear his evening lay, his vesper 
hymn? Soft and rich it is above all bird-songs. 

| Often, while as yet unlearned in the rambler’s 
lore, have [I stopped to listen to that pathetic 
lullaby, entranced, yea, almost moved to tears by 
its pathetic grace and sweetness. Little did I 
think that it was honest, homely Robin’s lay; 
Robin, whom I had moved all day to chirps of 
disparagement, monotonous and harsh, by denying 
him his Ishmaelitish share of strawberries. ‘‘ Rob- 
in’s ridge-pole song,’’ I call it, because the dear 
domestic fellow sings oftenest and sweetest on the 
tiptop of the roof, just over the little white, wait- 
ing cots in the attic. 
| Robin in the orchard, Robin in the fields, the 
| woods, Robin on the fences, Robin by the brooks, 
| and then at last when I come home, tired, hungry 
and happy, there sits Robin on the ridge-pole 
apostrophizing with his sweetest song those gra- 
cious twilight blessings, rest and home. An 
honest, good and gifted fellow thou, Redbreast, 
_a trifle rustic and unsophisticated perhaps; but no 
| more than sterling worth demands. Thou and 
| the Rambler have a community of spirit in the 
fresh, frank, rural springtime; and if thou im- 
| provest well such opportunity for acquaintance, it 
| may advantage thee about strawberry-time. 





A HUSBAND’S DOSE. 


By T. N. IRPER. 


‘*T wisH you would tell James when he comes in, 
to turn the cows into the lower lot. 


sheep—I want the merinos. And while I am 
getting ready, please take my memorandum book 
and note down four harness straps, five pounds of 
nails, and a gimlet, half a jockey strap, and—and 
—-yes, I believe that is all. I forgot them when I 
made out the items this morning.’’ 

Mrs. Streeter rose wearily, laid her sleeping 
babe carefully in its crib, and proceeded to record 
the articles named. She was young, not over 
twenty-five, but the complexion was sadly faded, 
and faint lines were already marking the white 
forehead, while the tired eyes told of care, and 
hinted strongly of an unsatisfied heart. 

VoL. XII.—30 


And if Tur- | 
pin calls, tell him I have concluded to take those | 


| And this thin-cheeked, pink-eyed woman had 
been called a beauty only seven years before! 
And when she gave her hand to Newton Streeter 
she could say what few girls can, ‘‘I married my 
first love.’’ 

Judge Streeter, the father, was supposed to be 
wealthy. But soon after his son’s marriage a 
financial crisis came, and the thousands dwindled 
into hundreds. 

It was false pride, perhaps, but the young man 
shrank from a position under those who had once 
looked up to him, and his thoughts turned wist- 
fully towards the Western prairies. 

He expected objections from his young and 
| accomplished wife. But she saw with his eyes, 

and was not only willing, but eager to go and 
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help him make a home that should be all their 
own. The purchasing of a prairie team, some 
farming implements, and the expense of building 
a small house, exhausted his capital; and the 
young couple commenced their married life as 
many others had done who had been blessed with 
their advantages. The small dwelling contained 
but three sleeping apartments, and this fact, added 
to their uncertain income, induced Mrs. Streeter to 
take upon herself the entire care of the household. 

Two children had come in the seven years to 
nestle in her bosom. But one, a fairy child of 
three summers, had slid away from them, and was 
now sleeping beneath the flowers of the prairies ; 
and the tired wife had sighed as she looked on 
the cold, folded hands. 

‘« She will never toil as I have done; but oh, I 
wanted her so much,’’ the lonely mother sobbed 
forth. 

Mr. Streeter was considered a wealthy farmer. 
His acres had broadened and his stock increased. 
Physically and mentally strong, and with a gentle 
loving wife ever studying his tastes and wishes, 
why should he wear out fast ? 

But of her. Naturally frail, she had been like 
a willow bending beneath a burden voluntarily 
taken up. With the exception of an efficient girl 
for a few weeks when little Mary died, she had 
performed all the labor required in the house since 
she became its mistress. 

Newton Streeter took the memorandum, glanced 
hastily at the neatly-written items, and then he 
stepped into the light buggy and drove away. 

But no longer might she linger, for the sponge 
was waiting in the kitchen to be kneaded, and 
the baby’s naps were like angel’s visits. And 
before the task was well over his bugle note 
sounded to arms, and the fretful child was taken 
up and caressed and soothed to quietness. 

She was conscious of a strange dizziness. When 
she arose from a stooping position her head was 
aching miserably, and her eyes seemed burning. 
What was coming over her? She must be ill, 
Oh, no; she had no time for that. And then her 
thoughts drifted away to the dear old home of 
childhood, and she asked herself, for the first 
’ time, if she had done wisely to leave it for this 
life of toil and care? 

It was a dangerous question for a wife and mother, 
and she clasped her child more closely to suppress 
in her heart the disloyal answer. 


When Mr. Streeter returned exultant over the 
dollars he had deposited in the bank, he found no 
supper prepared, and his wife helpless upon the 
bed, with cheeks flushed with fever, and the wail- 
ing child distracting her with demands for care. 

A physician and nurse were soon summoned 
from the city, and the weary wife enjoyed the 
luxury of being ill. 

But convalescence soon followed; and before 
leaving his patient the old doctor, a close observer 
and a deep thinker, took the husband aside and 
asked : 

‘*Did you know what brought this fever on 
your wife, Mr. Streeter? You have worked her 
nearly to death.”’ 

‘* You are speaking of my wife, not my horse.”’ 

‘*Granted; and I say again you are working 
her to death.’’ 

‘« Really, doctor, such language is unpardon- 
able.”” 

‘*And yet you will pardon it. And further- 
more, by your great love for the self-sacrificing 
woman we have just left, I shall perform an opera- 
tion on your eyes that you may see as I see.’’ 

And then he placed the cold, hard facts before 
him, from the time she became a bride, beautiful 
and accomplished, to the village, up to date of 
present illness, in which domestic cares only had 
haunted her in feverish dreams. In concluding 
he added: 

‘*T truly believe, if she takes up her old burdens 
at once, that before the year has passed the grave 
or an insane asylum will receive her.’’ 

The strong man shuddered. 

‘* As heaven is my witness, sir, I have only per- 
mitted, not exacted, this sacrifice. She volun- 
tarily took her place by my side, and has uncom- 
plainingly kept step with me.”’ 

‘* No, she has not kept step, to follow your own 
figure. Unable to keep up with your long, rapid 
strides, she has fallen, faint and footsore, by the 
way. I tell you she must have rest for both mind 
and body, or I will not answer for the result. 
And it would be better found away from home.’’ 

‘‘Yes; I begin to comprehend, and it can be 
found away.’’ And offering his hand, ‘‘I will 
take care, doctor, that you do not get a chance to 
administer another such dose to me.’’ 

Mr. Streeter went back to the room where his 
wife was sitting propped up by pillows, and a gush 





| of unutterable tenderness swelled in his heart as 
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he glanced at her pale face and almost transparent 
hands. He sat down beside her, and said, softly: 

** You don’t know how glad I am that you are 
better.”’ 

‘*Thank you. 
shall soon be able to be in the kitchen. I am 
sure I must be sadly needed there by this time.’’ 

‘*No, you are not needed there.~ By the way, 
would you like to have me put the farm to rent 
this summer, and you take the boy, and go back 
to the old granite hills ?’’ 

**Oh, could you? MayI go?’’ and the voice 
quivered with excitement; then wistfully, ‘but 
the expense, Newton. It would put us back so 
much.”’ 

‘* Yes, there it is; the old doctor was right,’’ 
he thought. And then aloud, ‘Do you know 
what I went to the city for the day you were ill?’’ 

‘* To deposit some money for more land I think 
you said,’’ she replied, wearily. 

‘*Yes; but I donot need that land. I have 
far more land than I can cultivate now. And you 
shall have that money—or at least all you want of 
it—and go home and stay all the summer, and try 
to get some of your blood back. I shall write to- 
day that you are coming.”’ 

Mrs. Streeter could hardly believe it was not 
one of her feverish dreams, 

But it all came about in good time, and she 
arrived safely at home, where she was petted and 
caressed to her heart’s content. 

“You are all trying to spoil me,” she would ex- 
postulate ; ‘I shall never be fit for a farmer’s wife 
any more.’’ 

And thus among loving friends, riding, walk- 
ing, and when at home, reading, music, and writ- 
ing long letters to her husband, the summer wore 
swiftly away. . 

And now he had written that he was coming, 
and she was counting the days that must elapse ere 
she could look upon his face and be clasped to his 
heart. She was eager to go now. Her holiday 
was over. Health had returned, and not an in- 
stant did she shrink from the old life. 

And when the husband came and saw the won- 
der one summer had wrought, he again told him- 
self that the good doctor was right. 

A few days were given to the old friends, and 
then they turned their faces toward their Western 
home. 


It was evening when they arrived, and the wife 


| looked with bewilderment on the change. A 
| handsome front had been added to the old dwell- 
ing; and before she had time to question she was 

ushered into a parlor newly furnished and already 


Yes; I am almost well now— | lighted. An elegant piano stood in a recess evi- 


dently constructed for its reception. 

She turned toward her husband to assure her- 
self that he, too, had not changed into something 
or somebody else. But the merry twinkle in his 
eye told her he was enjoying her surprise, and 
slowly she began to realize the whole situation. 
Yes, now she understood his strange reluctance to 
mention what he was doing, and his willingness to 
have her remain, even after she had expressed her 
anxiety to return. 

‘*Come, I have more to show you,’’ and he 
showed her into a large commodious room fur- 
nished for her own sleeping apartment, even to 
her baby’s crib. 

‘*This is for you. And now lay aside your 
dusty garments and prepare for tea. It must have 
been ready an hour ago. I will go and see.’’ 

When he returned he found his little wife sit- 
ting in her little rocker, and weeping silently. 

‘* Have I wounded where I wished to heal ?’’ 
he asked, reproachfully. 

‘‘ Forgive me,’’ she said, smiling; “I am a 
goose, but a tired-winged one, you know. And I 
am so happy to be at home in such a home, that 
I have no words in which to tell my happiness.”’ 

He stooped to kiss the offered lips. And what 
a different life it was—busy, not burdened. Time 
for the wants of the mind as well as the body. 
Good help in the kitchen all the time, and choice 
reading for any leisure hour. 

The farm was an unfailing source of income, 
fully defraying all expense, with a balance in favor. 

‘* Been improving I see,’’ said Dr. Meeker, as 
he reined in his light carriage to the neat fence. 

“Yes, doctor. Come in; I want to show you 
all the improvements. Here, Mary, the doctor 
wants to see you.”’ 

And as she came to greet him, rosy with health 
and happiness, he nodded his head at her hus- 
band. 

‘* Yes, that will do,’’ and then glancing at the 
open piano, ‘I am going to stay just long enough - 
to hear one tune played. Will you favor me?’’ 
and with the old gallantry, fitted so awkwardly to 
his brusque manner, he led her to the instrument, 
and stood, hat in hand, while she played. 
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NOTES AND QUERIES. 


Old Clock.—I have in my possession one of 
the old, tall eight-day clocks, with the inscription 
‘William Furniss, Newport,’’ engraved on its 
metal face. The case is of walnut, and is put 
together with wooden pins, no nails whatever 
being used. Can any of your readers inform me 
at what period the maker flourished, and what 
Newport is referred to? These old clocks very 
seldom have any date upon them. I suppose this 
one to be quite old. }. S.. F. 

West Chester, Pa. 





Does Mr. Potter consider it proper to print 
libellous sneers against ex-President Grant, or 
does he wish that his Magazine shall be recog- 
nized as a power in partisan warfare? See page 
399 of May No., first column, second paragraph. 

A ConsTanT READER. 

Washington, D. C. 


We fear that “ a constant reader’’ does not appreciate the 
difficulties that beset funy men in their efforts to grind out 
humor, or he would sympathize with, rather than deprecate, 
their feeble efforts, especially as exhibited in the case referred 
to. No man better appreciates a good joke than the ex- 
President himself, even when at his own expense; and we 
will venture to assert that, though considered as a libellous 
sneer by “a constant reader,” the general himself would 
esteem it a “treat” to enjoy a hearty “smile” over it. In 
reply to * constant reader’s” last query, we answer emphati- 
cally, No; the field is already overstocked, and greatly to the 
detriment of the best interests of the country. “ Pitch de- 
fileth,” you know; hence we shall try to steer clear of it. 





Spelling of Shakspere.—Several correspond- 
ents inquire which is the proper way to spell the 
name of the great English bard. 


The question is one which it is probable was frequently 
considered by the poet, his ancestors, and friends, and upon 
which, during his life, there were different opinions. The 
argument has been ably stated by Mr. Charles Knight, in his 
biography of Shakspere, a volume to which we turn with 
ever new delight. The spelling at the beginning of the 
paragraph is that which is preferred by Mr. Knight. Mr. 
Collier, who is a high authority, differs, and retains the @ in 
the last syllable. Steevens and Malone thought that they had 
authority for the spelling—Shakspeare; yet Malone in his 


“ Inquiry,” published in 1796, says, “In the year 1776, Mr. | 


Steevens, in my presence, traced with the utmost accuracy 
the three signatures affixed by the poet to his will. While ¢wo 
of these manifestly appeared to us Shakspere, we conceived 
that in the third there was a variation; and that in the 
second syllable an a was found.” Ina small folio volume, 
the first edition of Florio’s “ Translation of Montaigne,” an 


dential nature. 


autograph has been discovered, which confirms Mr. Knight’s 
opinion of the mode of spelling. Malone says: ‘* It is mani- 
fest that he wrote it himself Shakspere, and, therefore, if any 
original letter or other MS. of his shall be discovered, his 
name will appear in that form.” 





When and where were newspapers first in- 
troduced ? ASA. 
Dover, Delaware. 


We are indebted to the Italians for the idea of news- 
papers. The title of their Gaze¢tas was most probably de- 
rived from a small cuin, peculiar to the city of Venice, called 
Gazetta, which was the common price of their newspapers. 
With regard to the first introduction of newspapers into 
England, we are told that it dates from the epoch of the 
Spanish Armada. In the British Museum are several news- 
papers, which had been printed while the Spanish fleet was 
in the English channel, during the year 1588. For further 
information on this subject, “ Asa” is referred to the excel- 
lent article of William L. Stone, Esq., in our last number, 





Can any of your many readers inform me as 
to the meaning and origin of the phrase ‘‘ Sub 
Rosa,’’ indicating a communication of a confi- 
dential or secret character ? O. X. 

Massillon, Ohio. 


The phrase “under the rose,” has been said to have 
originated from the many plots and conspiracies engendered 
during the wars of York and Lancaster; but it is much more 
probable that it arose from a custom—now fallen into disuse, 
but once very general among the nations of the north of 


| Europe—of suspending a rose over the heads of the guests 


at feasts, to signify that whatever transpired was of a confi- 





Why is a certain knot, which cannot be loosed, 
called Gordian? : wW.. S.. 5. 
Brown's Valley, Minnesota. 


Because Gordias, a king of Phrygia Major, being raised 
from the plow to the throne, placed the horses, or furniture 
of his wain and oxen, in the tempie of Apollo, tied in such 
a knot that the monarchy of the world was promised to him 
who could untie it; which, when Alexander had long tried 
and could not do, he cut it with his sword. Such at least is 
the ancient story ; if not true, it is certainly ingenious. 





I have for some time past been engaged in 
studying up the history of national hymns and 
popular songs, with a view of publication at some 
future day. Generally I have been very successful 


in obtaining the necessary data, but in the case 
of the ‘‘ Marseillaise Hymn’’ I have experienced 
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no little difficulty in getting at its true history. 

Can you, or any of your intelligent and well-in- | 

formed readers, lend me a helping hand ? 
Rochester, New York. WW. 


N. S. 





a weary, feeble captive, who yet challenged 
admiration for the equanimity of his bearing and the accom- 
plishments of his mind. 

Our readers may be astonished to learn that Mr. Halpine 


| admitted that he had written it within two weeks’ time; and 


The name of the “ Marseillaise” is popularly, though erro- 
neously, applied to the national anthem of the French. The 
origin of the song which has played so important a part in 
Continental revolutions was for a long time unknown; but 
the following particulars may be regarded as authentic. The | 
‘“‘ Marseillaise Hymn” was the production of Rouget de 


Lille, a French officer of engineers, who was quartered at | 


Strasbourg in the year 1791, when Marshal Luckner com- 
manded the army, at that time entirely composed of young 
conscripts. The marshal was to march on the following 
morning of a certain day, and late in the evening previous 
he inquired if there were any men of a musical or poetical 
genius, who could compose a soul-inspiring song to animate 
his young soldiers. Some one mentioned Captain Rouget 
de Lille, who was immediately ordered into the presence of 
the marshal to receive his commands upon the subject, 


| write in your name, and we will share the profits.” 


which, having been given, and a promise made by de Lille | 


that a song would be ready on the following morning, he 
went to his quarters, and during the right he not only wrote 
the song in question, but also set it to music; and next 
morning the army marched to its tune, and carried every- 
thing before it with an enthusiasm only to be equaled by 
absolute phrensy. The original composition is said to have 
been in the possession of Louis Philippe. The name “ Mar-. | 


seillaise” was given to it long after its first use, when a body | 


of troops entered Paris from Marseilles, playing the air. 





The disputed authorship of the poem entitled, 
“Tear down the flaunting lie’’ has been discussed, 
I am told, in some of the papers of the day ; but | 
I cannot find them. Can you tell me either just | 
where I can find both sides of the story, or what | 
each side has claimed? Can you inform me also | 
what part, if any, the late ‘* Miles O’Reilly’’ had 
in the composition of what is known as Doctor | 
Craven's ‘‘ Prison Life of Jefferson Davis ?’’ 

Portsmouth, N. Hi. WILSON. 


The poem alluded to by our correspondent was written by | 
Chaplain William Oland Bourne, who at one time edited a 
paper called the So/dier’s Friend. Mr. Bourne has furnished 
every requisite proof of authorship, and has published a great 
deal on the subject ; but we cannot just now recall the dates 
or names of the published journals containing the particulars | 
of the controversy. 

The “ Prison Life of Jefferson Davis,” our readers will re- | 
member, came out in New York soon after the release of 
Mr. Davis on bail from his imprisonment at Fortress Mon- | 
roe. It was the sensation of the day; and excited deep in- 
terest for the famous prisoner the story of whose life it 
assumed to give. While it stirred the hearts of the Southern | 
people, of whose lost cause he was the official head, it | 
awakened the curiosity, removed the prejudices, and enlisted 
the sympathies of Northern men in behalf of one fallen from 


| was soon to put forth a Life of Davis; 


| modern origin. 


that this popular book, over which so much feeling, indigna- 
tion, pity, interest, and admiration has been created and ex- 
pended, is a work of imagination—a novel woven upon 
slender threads of fact. 

Soon after the admission of Mr. Davis to bail, Craven, the 
surgeon of the post, went to New York, where he met his 
quondam messmate of the same staff, General Halpine. 
This literary friend congratulated him forthwith on this 
opportunity he had to immortalize himself in print, and at 
the same time make money by a work on Jeff. Davis. The 
idea seemed new to Mr. Craven, and he said it was imprac- 
ticable. Halpine asked him where were his notes. He re- 
plied he had none, and could not do it. ‘ Then,” said 
Halpine, ** give me whatever materials you have, and I will 
This 
was agreed to. 

Craven furnished three letters of Mrs. Davis to him, and 
some notes written on the margin of a Herald by Mr. Davis, 
touching the points he desired Reverdy Johnson to make in 
defending him for treason. This was all the authentic mat- 
ter supplied. At the request of General Halpine, Craven 
also made out a list of the officers of the post and their days 
for going on duty, and other like details of the post and gar- 
rison, and of Mr. Davis. 

Halpine then called to see several confederates in New 
York; among others, on General Dick Taylor. He questioned 
them as to Mr. Davis, and his views and opinions on public 
matters; also in regard to leading Southern men, and Mr, 
| Davis’s relations and feelings towards them. 

A Philadelphia publishing-house now advertised that it 
and Halpine saw the 
importance of anticipating this publication by his book. It 
was arranged in New York to get it out immediately. He 
agreed to furnish his publisher forty pages of foolscap manu- 
script daily; then he sat down to write, and wrote forty 
pages daily for nine days, when the book was completed— 
the web of his fertile brain and accomplished mind. The 
book was of great service to Mr. Davis; and General Hal- 
pine’s share of the profits was seven thousand dollars. 

This is one of the curiosities of literature, and illustrates 
the talents of the man who could so plausibly manufacture 
out of whole cloth the “ Prison Life of Jefferson Davis,” 
with his private views and opinions concerning men and 
things. 





Origin of a Popular Phrase.—It has generally been 
supposed that the popular phrase, ‘‘ Don’t see it,’’ was of 
But in Stone’s “ Life of Sir William John- 
son,’’ II., 337, it is stated that a distinguished Mohawk In- 
dian, Abraham, at the Treaty at Fort Stanwix, in 1770, said 
to Sir William Johnson, “ You told us that we should pass 
our time in peace, and travel in security; that trade should 
flourish, and goods abound, and that they should be sold to 
us cheap. This would have endeared all the English to us; 


| but we do not see it.’” 
: 
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Introductory.—Through the courtesy of the publishers | 
of the MONTHLY, a new department is set apart, designed 
for the exclusive use of the women of America, whose 
columns shall be specially devoted to such subject- matters as 
most nearly affect their individual happiness, general wel- 
fare, home relations and social interests. 

In assuming charge of this department, we feel called | 
upon, by way of introduction to our lady readers, to say that 
it shall ever be our aim to make this department of the 
MONTHLY as interesting and entertaining to them as possible, | 
and to that end shall constantly endeavor to furnish only the | 
choicest and most instructive reading matter available. At 
the same time, while we are thus giving our feeble efforts in 
behalf of American women, and to their elevation in the 
social influences that surround them, we must ask something 
more from them than mere appreciation. It is in their 
power to very materially assist us in our efforts, not only by 
words of good cheer, but by contributing some suggestions 
from their individual storehouses, that may prove mutually 
beneficial to the sex at large. We hope, therefore, that we 
may not be obliged to look in vain for such codéperation, but 
that on the contrary we may be enabled by their kindly 
assistance to greatly promote the true interests of American 
women, as well as materially aid in the refinement and im- 
provement of our American homes. 

All communications designed for this department, or | 
touching matters connected therewith, should be addressed 
to the 


EDITRESS OF THE “* HOME DEPARTMENT.” | 


| has generally prevailed, we owe our exalted position. 


Mothers are now wanted in revolutionary Furope to secure 
peace, freedom, and government. Whoever, amidst its 
troubled scene, is a prominent actor, owes his power to a 
mother’s training, a mother’s labors, and a mother’s influ- 
ence. It was a common remark of our soldiers while in 
Mexico, that Mexican imbecility, want of patriotism and 
enterprise, was clearly attributable to the ignorance and 
viciousness of Mexican women. To the patriotism, zeal and 
courage of Southern women in our recent civil war, more 
than one rebel victory was indebted. 

To the noble system of public instruction, which, from the 
early settlement of our happy country to the present time, 
Our 
public charities have been prompted by the benevolent 
hearts of our mothers ; the love of order, and the respect for 
law which characterize us, are the results of early obedience 
to a mother, and respect for her gentle restraints. Morality, 
honor and probity are taught by a mother’s tongue. Though 
teachers and the clergy have their share in forming the intel- 
lectual moral character of each rising generation, they can- 
not accomplish their aims without a mother’s aid. Let the 
females of the land be properly prepared to discharge well 
their tasks of training the generations which are to come in 
all that is pure in morals, noble in intellect, and generous in 


| the social affections; let them drink deep at the fountain of 


knowledge; let their taste be cultivated by an early intro- 
duction to what is beautiful in human character, in literature 
and in art; let them be deeply imbued with patriotism and 
religious feeling, and the generation to come will outstrip 


| their laggard fathers in all that elevates and improves the 


The Mission of Mothers.—The mother is a sculp- 
tor. The world worships with breathless admiration the 
beautiful statue which art has created from the inanimate 
block of marble; but who pays the merited tribute to a 
mother’s labor! The mother is a sculptor. She sends forth 
from her hands specimens of a higher, nobler art than the 
gifted sons of genius ever conceived. It is hers to imitate, 
in lifeless stone, Nature’s most perfect productions, and to 
mould human character after the purest models of truth and | 
nobleness. The artist disengages the enchanted limbs and | 
forms from the rude bluck ; the mother awakens the slumb- 
ering intellect, vivifies and properly directs the uncultured 
affections, and develops and strengthens the dawning moral 
sentiments. The artist dismisses the prcductions of his chisel 
to enchant the lovers of the beautiful throughout the world ; 
the mother sends out the workmanship of her hands to con- | 
trol human destiny. Prepare mothers for their work, and | 
nations spring into being and physical power. They give 
the decision, integrity, firmness and intellectual power to men 
who direct the storm of revolutionary madness, and bring | 
light and order out of political chaos. When France, in the | 
morning of the present century, surfeited with human blood, 
in vain aimed at national freedom, Napoleon justly remarked 
that she needed mothers for her regeneration. | 


social, political, intellectual and religious character of our 


| race; the fireside and nursery will be supplied with gentle 


and living teachers of pure and practical wisdom, and our 
schools, the Church and State will feel the influence for good 


| of the mothers of our land. 


The characteristics of the moral and spiritual nature of 
woman are closely allied with those of their intellect. Their 
superiority in all that depends on intuition; their higher 
apprehension of and fuller life in personal relations, as dis- 
tinguished both from material things and abstract ideas; 
their deeper power of influencing and greater dependence 
on individuals, as contrasted with a wider power exercised 


| over numbers—are too obvious not to have been often made 
| the subject of remark. 


Next to religion, well-educated, pure-minded and inde- 
pendent females have the greatest power in the formation of 
good society, and in the happiness of the human family. If 


| there is any sight most interesting and beautiful this side 
| heaven, it is to see a pure-minded, modest, intelligent mother, 


who fears not the world, who passes her time in doing her 
duty by her family, in performing acts of unobtrusive charity 


| and in showing to the world an anxious desire to bless the 


age in which she lives. 
A mother’s sphere, though it be retired and quiet, has a 
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mighty influence! Her husband and her children may act 
on the open arena of life, but they act under her guidance, 
and according to the impulses of her tranquil, but effective 
power. 


William Hazlitt, a late English author of deserved 
celebrity, in speaking of the manner in which thousands of 
men and women fritter away life, observes that there is room 
enough in human life to crowd almost every art and science, 
provided we pass “ no day without a line, and visit no place 
without a book.’”” There is some extravagance, it is true, in 
requiring one always to have a book with him; yet it is un- 
doubtedly the fact, that the more we do, and the more busy 
we are, the more profitable leisure we have. Occupation is 
not simply what every man should have; it is one of the 
chief sources of human happiness. Here is a truth from the 
lips of that singular, but sound-headed Englishman, William 
Cobbett, which is worthy of serious reflection, and which the 
experience of every sensible man will confirm : 

«« Women, so amiable in themselves, are never so amiable 
as when they are useful; and for beauty, though men fall in 
love with girls at play, there is nothing to make them stand 
to their love like seeing them at their work.” 


There are three beautiful things for window decorations. 
In summer an aquarium, for the water looks cool, and noth- 
ing is more graceful than a little fish, gold, silver, or pearl- 
colored. In winter a flowering plant does best; it is fragrant, 
indicates a genial atmosphere, and the tiny little thing looks 
brave spreading its leaves and flowers within an eighth of an 
inch of where the mercury sinks to zero. But there is some- 
thing better than either of these— always beautiful in summer 
or winter—a little baby face pressed against the glass, its 
eyes radiant with delighted intelligence, its curly hair set in 
frame work, and its chubby little hands patting the window; 
a thing of beauty, a thing of life, as fair as the flower, as 
graceful-as the fish, as bright as a sunbeam, as pretty as the 
moonlight; humanity pure and untainted, an image of God 
in his serene loveliness, a reflection of heaven. What is 
home without a baby ? 


On the subject of the treatment and conduct of women in 
America, a late number of “Our Second Century’ gives 
some very timely and judicious suggestions which should 
commend themselves very forcibly to our Jady readers. 
These suggestions, which may seem to many very trite, have 
their origin in a fact of considerable importance—none the 
less important, probably, because very many do not recognize 
it, and still others who do recognize it, blindly fail to under- 
stand the whole omen involved. The women of America 
are gradually, it is to be feared, placing themselves in a false 
position. If they do not take heed of their steps, they may 
emerge with a loss of what to them is very dear, and indeed 
(in their idea) indispensable. We quote the words of the 
Century : 

“Undoubtedly, the American women are, as an average, 
the handsomest in the world—beyond question so, up to at 
least middle life and the changes consequent upon maternity. 
Undoubtedly the men of America, as regards the treatment 
of women, are the most chivalrous of any other race now 











living, not only as among the shades of the country, or ex- 
ceptionally in the South and far West, where the romantic is 
supposed to have a more abiding hold than in the commer- 
cial East and its chief cities, New York, Philadelphia, Bos- 
ton, and the others approaching them in size and importance, 
Nowhere else on the earth are women expected to do so 
little in the way of earning the bread to be eaten; nowhere 
else are they considered entitled to so inevitable a ‘front 
seat’ in every place of public amusement or mode of con- 
veyance. More than anywhere else in the world, in the 
America of the closing nineteenth century, is the lifted hat 
or the apologetic word so common; nowhere else is the 
softest half of humanity considered so unimpeachably the 
nobler half, to be guarded, yielded to, and comparatively 
worshipped. 

“ And yet, the truth must be told, the last ten years, and 
even more than the last ten, the last five, have witnessed a 
notable falling off in the chivalrous treatment accorded to 
women unknown by those males who chanced to be flung 
into contact with them. The occupied seat is not so fre- 
quently given up by the gentleman in car and stage as it 
was five or ten years ago; the effort is not so general a one 
to save the lady from having to bear any of the burdens of 
travel or society. Some have blindly recognized the fact ; 
some have refused to notice it; some have determinedly 
denied it, yet the fact remains; and the best lovers of wo- 
manhood admitting it, set themselves to discover what it 
means. 

“It is not, certainly, that we are as a people, worse man- 
nered than we were ten or twenty years ago. By no means. 
The general tone of manners has materially bettered. There 
are more gentlemen in any given circle than there were at 
either of the times noted. Foreign travel, better education, 
the presence of the better class of foreigners among us, the 
possession of more wealth and more of the polished habits 
of wealth, all these have combined to make the American 
man, as an average, more chivalrous than he was at the 
former period. And yet he pays less respect to unknown 
womanhood. Why? 

“Simply because the American woman, petted beyond any 
of her sisters in the other parts of the world, has taken in 
something too much of belief in the goddessship ascribed to 
her by her male admirers. It has become something of a 
habit with her to receive the courtesies extended, as a matter 
of course. She does not meet those courtesies with enough 
of her own, so easily extended, and so valued by any one 
who will take the trouble to be’ chivalrous towards her. 
She takes, somewhat too much asa matter of course, the 
seat given her in car, stage or public assembly; and she 
takes it most of the time without evidencing any apprecia- 
tion of the fact that the gentleman making room for her, or 
in any other way smoothing her path to one of comfort, 
makes a sacrifice in so doing. 

“He does make a sacrifice very often—a sacrifice that he 
would be very slow to make, except to the representative of 
the beautiful sex from whence came his mother, his sister, 
his wife. He may be sixty and gray haired, or he may be 
thoroughly wearied after a day of intense toil, and when he 
leaves his seat in car or coach, or performs any other of the 
kindly offices due from manhood to womanhood, he is very 
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likely to be making a sacrifice, and to do so in the hope, at their love manifest in countless, pleasant ways, and make 


least, that some kind word, some pleasant smile, or at least a 
nud of approbation, may reward him for it; and if, year 
after year, he finds that his kindness is merely received as a 
matter of course, he will prove himself quite removed from 
the line of ordinary manhood, if he does not cool in his 
chivalry, and resolve to keep what seems to be worth so 
little to the person accepting it. 

“* Women of America! We have clearly stated our con- 
viction that you are, as a race, the loveliest on earth, We 
have, later, clearly stated our knowledge that gradually the 
males of your race, the most chivalrous on the globe, have 
tired of paying you the extreme devotion once accorded. 
Now we state the concluding fact, that the fault is your own. 
You hold yourselves too high, even if not higher than your 
husbands and lovers held you at the beginning. Help the 
men of America to keep their old statutes, by receiving their 
courtesies with somewhat fewer of the airs of the throned 
queen, somewhat more of the grace and graceful words and 
actions of womanhood. Your ¢veatment cannot be otherwise 
than good, except under the most unfortunate circumstances; 
let your conduct deserve that and more, and you will be the 
loveliest as well as the most beautiful.” 


There are few women, possessing any tenderness of 
heart, who, when they marry, do not long to have their hus- 
bands forever remain lovers, and who do not look forward 
to years of uninterrupted happiness at the commencement of 
their married life. They imagine and fondly believe they 
shall be among the fortunate few who escape the miseries of 
domestic unhappiness; but, alas! how suddenly do their 
sweet dreams often vanish, as the delicate attentions that won 
their affection give place to careless indifference or seeming 
neglect, perhaps before even the honeymoon is over. The 
husband has secured the prize he longed for, and taken pos- 
session of his jewel, hence the graces of manner that made 
him so irresistible in the days of wooing are now considered 
foolish and unnecessary. So, gradually they are omitted, 
and feeling their loss, half the poetry and sweetness of daily 
existence drops out of woman’s life. Something is missed 
that made the days bright and pleasant; the memory of the 
absent one, an unwritten song, tenderly staying in the heart 
the long hours through. Why is it necessary to forego the 
gracious courtesies of social intercourse because the two are 
made one? To dispense with beauty and delicacy of speech, 
the old graces of manner and gentle actions? If they cre- 
ated agreeable impressions before, would they not give added 
pleasure after marriage, when little differences of taste and 
opinion often cause disagreements, and much forbearance is 
needed to bridge over safely the little pitfalls that are liable 
to catch the straying feet wandering near dangervus places. 
Men are but mortal. They love to be flattered, adored, made 
much of, looked up to, to have their little vanities and weak- 
nesses put out of sight, and their virtues extolled. The wife 
holds a genial sway over her husband in the happy days of 


courtship. What prevents her retaining the power, if she | 


keeps the same attractive ways and is always pleasing to his 
sight, adding to her stores of entertainment; not drifting 
backward, as so many thoughtlessly do. Let both make 





wedded life richer by its expression either in word or deed. 
The domestic atmosphere is so often cold, cheerless and re- 
pellent because of the absence of those little cordial acts and 
looks that warm the heart and keep it open to all kindly 
human influences. Home is not merely four square walls; 
it is where there’s one to love us. Would not the qualities 
that endeared lover and sweetheart to each other keep them 
always worshippers at each other’s shrine of worth, if they 
continued those “ small, sweet courtesies,’’ and would still 
“grace and festoon with garlands of loving words” their 
daily intercourse. If there are so many unhappy firesides, 
there is a good cause for it. Men grow careless and indif- 
ferent. Women neglect the graces that once charmed; for- 
get to study their “ liege lord’s” wishes, to look out for their 
comfort, consider their likes and dislikes as they once did; 
to sympathize with their plans and hopes—feel an interest in 
the things they enjoy—make their abiding place so sunshiny 
and the queen of it so necessary to their happiness that 
some good impulse would always draw them back. If hus- 
bands prove not always what the fond fancy painted, then 
try to win them into better ways of living and thinking by 
true womanly means, Wives need to study “how to be 
agreeable” much more after they are wedded than before. 
Husbands like to find a pleasant face waiting to meet them ; 
to hear agreeable things said; to enter a sunshiny atmos- 
phere, when the cares of the day are over; and wives should 
omit no little vanity of dress, flower of speech, charm of 
manner, or any fascination that shall help to keep their influ- 
ence strong and powerful. A counter attraction against out- 
side social pleasures that draw men away from homes and 
wives, use all a woman’s weapons to keep him still a lover; 
forge the links in the chain of affection stronger every year. 
All men who possess any refinement feel the influence that a 
womanly woman exerts. Let it not be the wife’s fault that 
her life is robbed of any charms and enjoyment. 
ELVE. 


Lamp Shades.—Lamp shades are so fashionable just 
now, that a variety in suggestion may not be out of place. 
The prettiest are made upon a shape, altogether of English 
guipure d’art, or Honiton braid lace, then lined with blue, 
pink, or crimson silk with a ruching of satin ribbon, anda 
bow to match, around the top, The pattern of a handker- 
chief, with a circle cut out of the centre to admit the lamp 
chimney, and done in large patterned lace, or Irish crochet, 
has been used with effect. There is a new écru tammy, which 
may be worked in sprays, with embroidery silk upon every 
panel; these are joined with insertions of écrz silk lace, and 
finished with an edge of the same. A simple frill of soft- 
finished yellow or crimson silk long enough to cover the 
porcelain shade, gathered round the top with a ribbon to draw 


| it in, and edged witha yard of showy cotton lace, looks well 


| 


upon an ordinary student’s lamp. A shade may be ‘made 
upon a frame of coarse net, over wire, upon which are sewn 
artificial flowers closely bedded together. The light coming 
through the heart of a pink rose produces a lovely effect. A 
red silk drawn lamp-shape, with a fringe of macramé lace 
looks very well. 
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Harrison Millard.—The next article in the series of | New Hampshire, July 24th, 1798. 


« America’s Song Composers,” which will appear in our 
July number, will be devoted to Harrison Millard, author 
and composer of “ Viva l’America,” “ Flag of the Free,” 
“ Waiting,”’ “ Under the Daisies,” and many other beautiful 
and popular songs. Mr. Millard is quite as well known as 
a successful singer on the concert stage as through his musi- 
cal compositions. 


We are requested to state, by way of announcement, that 
the serial story, entitled “Tom Trudge,” the concluding 
chapters of which appear with this number of the Monthly, 
will appear in book form at an early day. The author had 
not originally contemplated its publication in book form; 
but owing to its favorable reception and high appreciation, | 
however, at the hands of our readers, together with the many 
urgent requests for its publication in such form, Professor | 
Henry has authorized us to make the above announcement. 


We are pleased to announce that in the July number we 
shall be enabled to give our readers another of those excel- | 
lent descriptive and historical sketches furnished by our 
Western contributur, A. A. Graham, Esq. The subject of 
the article will be “The Pioneer Railroad of the Great 
West,” and will be profusely and handsomely illustrated 
throughout. It will furnish a full and concise history of the 
struggles and difficulties encountered in its early career ; its 
disasters and failures ; its organizations and reorganizations; 
and how, after all these troubles and trials, it has overcome | 
them, and become to-day one of the great and leading high- 
ways on the American continent. Railroad men, and more | 
especially those whose interests may be in any way identified 
with the railways of our country, will find the article highly 
interesting and instructive. 


A table of wages and the cost of living, with the price of 
staple articles of commerce, going back as far as the year 
1200, has been published lately. It shows that wages dur- 
ing the thirteenth century were about 50 cents a week. In 
the next century they advanced some 15 cents, and continued 
to advance slowly until in the last century they had reached 
$1.87. The average for farm labor in the same countries at 
present is $3.80 per week. 

Wheat in the thirteenth century averaged 71 cents, or | 
eight and a half days’ labor a bushel. Now, wheat is worth, 
wholesale, in Europe, about $1.46 a bushel, or two and a | 
half days’ labor. In six centuries meat has nearly trebled in | 
price; but wages have increased more than sevenfold. 


Obituary.—Since our last issue, the announcement has | 
been made that another of the distinguished men of our 
country has passed away; no less a personage than the 


| pointed in his place. 


| subjects. 


author of that memorable despatch, “ If any one attempts to | 
haul down the American flag, shoot him on the spot”—Gen- | 


eral John Adams Dix. General Dix was born in Boscawen, 





He entered the United 
States Military Academy at West Point in 1812, and during 
the war of 1812 and 1815 he served on the frontier with the 
rank of ensign and as adjutant of a battalion. He began the 
practice of law about the year 1828 at Cooperstown, New 
York, and became identified with the Democratic party. 
In 1830 he was appointed Adjutant-General, and in 1833 


| Secretary of State and superintendent of common schools, 


In 1842 he was elected to the Assembly, and in 1845 he was 
chosen to fill a vacancy in the United States Senate, caused 
by the election of Silas Wright as Governor. In 1848 he 
was the candidate of the free-soil section of the Democracy 
of New York for Governor, but was defeated. In 1853 he 


| was made Assistant Treasurer of the United States in the 


city of New York, but soon resigned. On 1oth of Decem- 
ber, 1860, when Howell Cobb resigned his post as Secretary 
of the Treasury in Buchanan’s cabinet, Mr. Dix was ap- 
New Orleans was at that time in vir- 
tual possession of the confederates; two revenue cutters 
were there, and the new secretary ordered them at once to 


| proceed to New York. The captain of one of them, after 


consulting with the collector at New Orleans, refused to 
obey. Secretary Dix thereupon telegraphed to the lieuten- 
ant to arrest the captain, and treat him as a mutineer in case 
he offered any resistance, closing his despatch with the 
memorable words, “If any one attempts to haul down the 
American flag, shoot him on the spot.” 

When the civil war broke out Mr. Dix was appointed 
Major-General of the New York Militia, and on May 16th, 
1861, Major-General of the United States Volunteers. He 
was placed in command of the department of Maryland, and 
in 1852 was transferred to Fortress Monroe, having the com- 
mand of the Seventh army corps. In 1863 he was stationed 
at New York, where he was military commander during the 
riots which ensued upon the President’s order for the draft. 
During 1864-65 he commanded the department of the East. 
In September, 1866, he was appointed Minister to France, 
which place he resigned in 1868, and returned to New York. 
In 1872 he was nominated and elected by the Republican 
party as Governor of New York. In 1874 General Dix was 
renominated by the Republicans for reélection, and after one 
of the most memorable and exciting campaigns was defeated 
by Samuel J. Tilden by upwards of 50,000 majority. Since 
then General Dix has been out of public life, living in New 
York city. 

He was the author of several books of travel and on other 
He had been in ill health for some time, but 
broke his collar bone recently, which aggravated his disease, 
and hastened his death. In all his long career as a public 
man he had the confidence of the public, and died without a 
stain on his name. 


Wise Industrial Legislation not Impossible.—Dis- 
cussing the memorial with reference to the establishment 
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of a national industrial bureau, lately presented to Congress | 
by Senator Davis of Illinois, a writer in the Newark | 
Advertiser says: 

Confessedly the greatest difficulty environing this subject 
lies in our inability to mobilize labor, so that when any 
special industry becomes overcrowded, its muscle and brain 
may be speedily transferred to other employments. If a 
part of the sad toilers of the coal mines could have been sud- | 
denly moved off and transformed into agriculturists at the | 


time of the decline of the iron trade, a long story of priva- 
tion would have remained untold. But they were miners 
and miners only, and mostly of foreign origin ; they lacked 
that transmutability which is peculiar to the American me- 


chanic and laborer, who is usually enough of a jack-of-all- 


trades to try his hand at something new whenever his present 
It is from this latter class that the 
agriculture of the West has been so amazingly recruited with- | 
in the last five years, so that Kansas and other trans-Missis- 
sippi States have grown in wealth and population while all 
was idle and retrograde at the East. Still another difficulty 
is that the trades are now so subdivided that few mechanics 


resource has failed him. 


know more than some one specialty of their avocation, and 
the intrusion of a pegging machine breaks up a whole 
“gang” of shoemakers. The first influence of the introduc- 
tion of machinery is always to depreciate the value of handi- 
work, It takes some time to adapt the two so that they can 
work in harmony, as they always do at last. 

That it is not altogether Utopian to look to legislation for 


some remedy of this evil, is plain in the one fact we have 


referred to of the vast growth of agriculture during our 
recent period of depression of trade and commerce. Had it 
not been for homestead legislation almost thirty years ago | 
this exodus of labor from the East to the West and from the 
shop to the field would have been impossible. Had it not 
been for a system of legislation far older than the Homestead 
act, as it is also more recent because it has been continuous, 
the new settlers at the West would not have found a School 
Fund already provided and waiting for them. 


Given good 
lands and good schools as a free gift, poverty is inexcusable, 
and that at least legislation has done for labor. 
far more. 


It has done 
It has given to the emigrant the shelter of estab- 
lished order, the protection of the law, an organized govern- 
ment based on the experience of older States, and put them 
all at work in waiting for the oncoming flood tide of popula- 
tion. So much then is already proved to be within the. easy 
scope of statesmanship to accomplish. 

This achievement suggests that more is possible in the 
same direction, and not only those who suffer in idleness, 
not only those who are sentimental philanthropists, but 
careful and cautious social scientists, who reason calmly and 
from facts, believe that there is enough of a possible Provi- 
dence, even in a Congress, to afford cheer and encourage- 
ment in further work of adapting our labor to civilization. 


Diversified Industry, and How to Get it.—An East- 
ern contemporary discusses this question with uncommon | 
force and pertinence. The free trade theory, “get your 


work done where it can be done cheapest,” sometimes leads 


to painful, humiliating, if not disastrous results, 


Men are | 
yet living who remember that period of national crudeness or | 
‘ 


| charming it all was, to be sure! 


| be able to correct, in person, the first mistakes. 


national disgrace, when the United States could not so much 
as strike a medal in honor of its own victories. At the very 
moment when, in our diplomacy, we were defying England 
in a series of measures which led to the war of 1812, we had 
At 


that time there was no machinery in the country strong 


occasion to strike some medals for our naval heroes. 


enough for the purpose, and we had to ask the British mint, 


as a favor, to strike our medals for us. 

** Nations have other functions than trade, other desires 
than to buy in the cheapest market. And, as it happened to 
us in our late war, a nation may find the cheapest market 
suddenly closed when the need of buying is greatest. Under 
conditions not dissimilar, our Western farmers are learning 
the same lesson. ‘They were once bewildered,’ says our 
contemporary, ‘with the simple theory that each nation is for 
one thing—the United States for food, England for machin- 
ery, Italy for fine arts, and Germany for philosophy.’ How 
We send to England our 
wheat, and England sends to us our hoes, and shovels, and 
drag chains. But as the Western farmer gets beyond a 
pioneer’s position ; as he finds it necessary to work with tools 
more useful than hoes and shovels; as the complicated ma- 
chinery made in gigantic establishments at Springfield and 
Chicago, and a hundred other places, cuts down for him his 


| grain and stacks it, cuts down his hay and tosses it into the 


loft for him—the farmer on the prairies has every reason to 
be thankful that the invention of this machinery was not left 
to people four thousand miles away, who had never seen a 
prairie, who knew nothing of an American summer or of 


the exigencies of an American harvest. He has reason to 


| be thankful that, under the auspices of such men as Henry 


Clay and John Caldwell Calhoun, a diversified industry was 
forced upon this country, unwilling enough to accept it; 
that the foresight of the country’s leaders almost compelled 
the country, against its will, to create the machinery, the 
machinist, the inventors, and the machine shops which now 
enable the farmers of this country to feed the world. 

“If anybody supposes that the very existence of a great 
harvest will, by a natural law of evolution, develop the ma- 
chinery which will reap it, he has only to travel through 
Southern Russia, or through the fertile fields of Poland, and 
inquire how many centuries the harvests of grain have ex- 
isted there without developing McCormick’s reaper, or such 
a firm as Whitely, Fasselar & Kelly. The truth is, you must 
have your inventor, your machinist, and even your machine 
shop close by the field of their work and their triumph. 
They must know the need; they must talk with the men 
who feel it; they must see the early experiment; they must 
There must 
also be that sharp and generous competition between differ- 
ent shops which shall secure to the farmer the best result at 
the cheapest price, at his own door. 

““No person, indeed, who sees the daily operation of 
agriculture at the West would, for an instant, relegate to 
Europe the manufacture of any part of the necessary machin- 
ery. Suppose a casting gives way in a Louisana sugar mill. 
‘Buy where you can buy cheapest,’ says Herbert Spencer. 
‘Telegraph to us in Birmingham the shape of your casting 
and its size, and in three weeks you shall have it renewed in 
the best workshop in the world.’ To which, of course, the 




















planter replies that at the end of three weeks his cane will be | 


nowhere. He does not want to buy where he can buy cheap- 
He wants to buy where he can buy quickest. The 


nearer the foundry the better. . . . 


est. 


“It is usual to reply to the repetition of such fundamental 
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principles that, under the great law of accident, under this | 


wonderful law of ‘ let-alone,’ if the farmer wants a reaper he 
will surely get it somehow, and if the planter wants a cog- 
wheel or a roller it will come to him somehow. 

said, will always meet demand. 


Supply, it 
Supply meets demand 
when intelligent men come between and compel the supply. 
The city of Boston needed an easy highway to the Hudson. 
And long enough it would have continued to need it, if in- 
telligent men had not forced an unwilling community to 


legislate, to incorporate, and to subsidize, until at last those | 


railroads were built which Governor Rice so well called 
‘ our open rivers to the West.’ 

‘“‘ Every inch of railway in New England has been created 
by the principles which are at the bottom of the system of 
protection. If you want a man to establish a ferry, so that 


you shall be sure to find him there of a stormy night in De- | 


cember, you must encourage that man by certain privileges 
which you give him in pleasant days in summer. 


If you | 


want men to establish the workshop which shall, in the end, | 


train your inventors, make your reapers, and repair your 
sugar mills, you must at the outset give those men certain 
advantages for which, in the end, you will find you are re- 
paid a thousandfold.” 


Happiness as Influenced by the Intellect.—* Per- 
fect knowledge is perfect happiness,” and both are equally 


beyond the reach of mortal attainment; but either may | 


From this it 
would seem that man’s happiness is altogether dependent on 
and progresses with his advancement in the world’s wisdom, 
learning and experience; and yet, from daily observation, 
we discover that such a conclusion is fallacious. 


approximate indefinitely towards perfection, 


Indeed, 





we find nearly the contrary to be the case, as though the less | 


knowledge a man possesses, the greater his capacity for joy ; 
and as his mind opens and his worldly knowledge increases, 
his happiness begins drifting, drifting away, until at last, as 
the mind approaches the acme of human understanding, joy 
has almost imperceptibly floated out beyond his reach, and 
its place is occupied by a sorrow, a care, a something almost 
indescribable, and yet which we know has in it no element 
of true happiness. 

That this is a fact and not a mere sophism, might be 
proved by the testimony of many of our worldly-wise men, 
our deep thinkers, our professional men; in fact by almost 
all of those who have gained an entrance in Fame’s honored 
halls, Though, as we have seen, learning is not always 
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many a weary brain might echo this sentiment. 


» 


makes misery, 


“ Thought 
and it is very thoughtlessness that makes the 
child so preéminently happy. But the mind grows, and as 
the first sproutings of knowledge appear in the boy, little 
disappointments scarcely come but they are gone, mostly 
comprise his share of the world’s troubles, and his life is a 
comparatively happy one, for his gratifications overweigh all 
his griefs. But desires and hopes increase in magnitude, 
and difficulty to satisfy them as the knowledge tree begins to 
bear fruit. Discontent grows with the mind, and slowly as 
the understanding becomes more developed, true joy is ex- 
perienced at longer and longer intervals. Knowledge has 
given birth to ambition, and under ambitious, wayward and 
often unprincipled rule, can happiness find shelter ? 
N. P. Willis, in his poem “ What is Ambition?” gives us 

some lines most applicable to this view of the subject: 

It seeks the chamber of the gifted boy, 

And lifts his humble window, and comes in. 

The narrow walls expand and spread away 

Into a kingly palace, and the roof 

Lifts to the sky; and unseen fingers work 

The ceiling with rich blazonry, and write 

His name, in burning letters, over all. 

And ever, as he shuts his ’wildered eyes, 

The phantom comes, and lays upon his lips 

A spell that murders sleep ; 

Whispers a deathless word, and on his brain 


and in his ear 


Breathes a fierce thirst no waters will allay. 

He is henceforth its slave! His days are spent 
In chaining down his heart, and watching where 

To rise by human weakness ; and his nights 
3ring him no rest in all their blessed hours, 


His kindred are forgotten or estranged, 
Unhealthful fires burn constant in his eye ; 
His lip grows restless, and its smile is curled 
Half into scorn,—till the bright fairy boy, 
That was a daily blessing but to see, 

His spirit was so birdlike and so pure, 

Is frozen, in the very flush of youth, 

Into a cold, care-fretted, heartless man! 


At best a name! 
Praise—when the ear has grown too dull to hear ! 


And what is its reward? 


Gold—when the senses it should please are dead! 
Wealth—when the hair they cover has grown gray! 
Fame—when the heart it should have thrilled is numb! 
All things but Zove, when Zove is all we want! 

And close behind comes Death, and, ere we know 
That e’en these unavailing gifts are ours, 

He sends us, stripped and naked, to the grave! 


As it obtains glimpses of earth’s miseries, and pictures its 


| imaginary blisses, the mind has cravings that earth can 


happiness, but rather the opposite, still in its pursuit, most | 


generally to satisfy an inordinate ambition, there is often 
such an irresistible fascination that even love, the great 
sweetener of life’s cup, the hand-maiden of joy, is set aside 
for knowledge. 
from the heart the ethereal spirit of happiness emanates. 
From the heart flows every blissful and holy emotion; from 
the mind thought slowly soars on leaden wing. 

“Thought makes misery,’”’ says an old writer; and how 


never satisfy ; the brain that holds the combined knowledge 
of the past and the present sinks into a settled gloom, lighted 
at times, perhaps, by the hopes of a future existence. ‘Thus 
the unlettered rustic may be even happier than the learned 
philosopher, for the latter has no bounds to his aspirations 
after happiness. 

To be happy, truly happy, we must have enough, neither 
more nor less; but in such a mind there can be no satiety. 


| The rustic is content, is happy with what little he has, for he 


We see that it is not from the brain, but | 


knows ‘not of a better; the man of knowledge sees, from 
what he has already learned and acquired, from his own in- 
dividual observation and the experience of others, that the 
intellect is not the road to happiness, but leads rather to 
what the Scripture calls ‘* vanity and vexation of spirit.” 
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In the present state of civilization, when it is next to im- 
possible to be without some little intellectual culture, to 
come to the nearest approximation of human happiness | 
would be, if it were possible, to literally obey the words of | 
our Saviour, and “ become even as little children.” But the 
past can never be recalled, and the future at best can give | 
but a dim idea of true happiness. 
with the poet : 


Is this then life? Oh, are we born for this? 
To follow phantoms that elude the grasp, 


How weil might we sing | 


Or, whatsoe’er secured within our clasp 

To withering lie? As if an earthly kiss 

Were doom’d Death’s shuddering touch alone to greet. 
Oh, life! hast thou reserved no cup of bliss ? 

Must still the unattainable allure our feet? 


The unattained with yearnings fill the breast, 
That rob for aye the spirit of its rest? 
Yes, this is life! And everywhere we meet 

. Not victor crowns, but waitings of defeat. 
Yet falter not; thou dost apply a test 
That shall incite thee onward, upward, still. 
The present cannot sate,—thy soul it cannot fill, 
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L’Assommoir. A Novel. By EMILE ZoLA. TZrans/a- | 
ted from the French by Fohn Stirling. Philadelphia: T. | 
B. Peterson & Brothers. 

We are not of those that believe the proper course to 
counteract the influence of vice and crime is to give it un- 
necessary notoriety or prominence. Vice pictured in all the 
glowing colors that the pen of a gifted and versatile writer 
can give it, may prove an interesting subject for millions of 
readers, but at a fearful cost to their morals. The task of | 
purifying “ L’Assommoir”’ may have been herculean, we | 
have no doubt; but yet it is our decided opinion that Mr. 
Stirling would have performed a more heroic act had he 
applied the pruning-knife a very little short of the title-page. 
The story is simply a repulsive one ; nothing to commend it, 
and to make the matter short, had better be left unread. 


Light in Dark Places ; or, How the Camps lived in 
their Poverty. By Henry S. Drayton. With illus- 
trations. Philadelphia: Claxton, Remsen & Haffel- 
jinger. New York: S. R. Wells & Co. 

The work in question is that of a story which lately ap- 
peared in the “ Phrenological Journal,” and which now for 
the first time appears in book form. Although we had pre- | 


viously read it, we found ourselves amply repaid by a second 
reading. The author aims to illustrate, by a series of new 
pictures, how a family in circumstances which the world 
deems needy, and even indigent, may secure a moderate | 
share of comfort for itself, experience much real enjoyment, 
and be instrumental at the same time in conferring solid 
benefits on those around it. Everything is natural, and there 
is no attempt to exaggerate ; its incidents are such as might 
occur daily in any of our large cities, yet they are invested 
with a graphic simplicity and pure mora/e that gives them an 
air of perfect freshness, In the course of the story, in itself 
very attractive to both old and young, points of practical 
value are to be found; especially the suggestions incident to 
food, clothing, the moral and intellectual training of the | 
young, and the economies of private and social life. The 

reader is agreeably impressed from the very beginning of the | 
story, and he finds his interest growing rapidly as he pro- | 





ceeds. It is entertaining and pleasing, and the reader is 


happily rewarded at the close with the fact that virtue and 


true merit receive, as they deserve, proper recognition. It 
is a book that we can cheerfully commend to the attention of 
our readers as worthy of their most favorable consideration 
and appreciation. 


Literary Parallels. Mr. Rozette has sent us a brief 
postscript to his article under this title that appeared in our 
May number, which we here present : 

In King Henry V., act IV., s. 3, Henry says: 

But if it be a sin to covet honor, 
I am the most offending soul alive. 

Longfellow in his ‘* Spanish Student,” act I., s. 4, uses an 
identical form of expression, though not clothing the same 
thought : 

If love be a sin, 
I am the greatest sinner that doth live. 

Giles Fletcher, brother of Phineas, the mate of Beaumont, 
once wrote: 

The flowers-de-luce, and the round sparks of dew, 
That hung upon their azure leaves, did show 
Like twinkling stars that sparkle in the evening blue. 

Tom Hood and Longfellow each pleasantly vary the same 

idea, The former, in the “ Plea of the Midsummer Fairies,” 


| xxxvi., speaks of 


Daisy stars whose firmament is green. 


The latter opens his beautiful poem, ‘ Flowers,’ with 
these lines, probably familiar to the reader: 
Spake full well, in language quaint and olden, 
One who dwelleth by the castled Rhine, 
When he called the flowers, so blue and golden, 
Flowers that in earth’s firmament do shine. 
Over two centuries ago, Abraham Cowley, speaking of his 
beloved, finds ~ 
The fairest garden in her looks, 
And in her mind the wisest books. 
Tom Moore, more than a century after, rang the changes 
upon this as follows : 
My only books 


Were women’s looks, 
And folly all they taught me. 


He goes a little further than Cowley, as his is a retrospec- 
tive view of the matter. 
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The fiftieth exhibition of the Pennsylvania Academy of | 


Fine Arts marks an era in its history, and both for the 
American artists who contribute, and the students who avail 
themselves of its classes, is a very interesting period. No 
other academy in this country, and perhaps few abroad, can 
offer greater advantages for study from the antique and from 
life, while the beautiful building which was opened during 
the Centennial, and of which the citizens of Philadelphia 
may justly be proud, affords every facility as to room and 
arrangement. 


| who are yet destined to do so, 


enjoyment; pictures by authors whose names are already 
familiar to the American world of art, by those who are 
gradually earning a claim to stand in the ranks, or by those 
L. N. 


Art as an Aid to Industry.—A mechanic workingin the 
blacksmiths’ shop of the Phcenix Iron Company, at Phoenix- 


| ville, Pennsylvania, visited the Pennsylvania Museum and 


Landscape painting is the branch of art in which hitherto | 


Americans have shown their best powers; but in figures also 
a beginning has been made, and even in the student’s ex- 
hibition this year some specimens of creditable work are to 
be seen. The “ Mary Smith prize,” offered for the first time 
this year, to a resident Philadelphia lady artist for originality of 
design and finish of execution, will beget a pleasant rivalry, 
and offer a special inducement for faithful work. Daubs 


there must be wherever a collection of pictures is gathered- 


together; but in the exhibition this year they seem to be in 
the minority, and the art lover will find here and there bits 
of the woodland and glimpses of ocean, faces and groups, or 
single figures which will repay him for careful study in real 





School of Industrial Arts in Memorial Hall, and took a 
fancy to the quaint and beautiful work in wrought-iron 
there exhibited—vines, flowers, tendrils, and leaves, wrought 
by hand on the anvil by the skilled smiths of foreign lands, 
He not only admired them, but saw in that sort of work the 
opening of a profitable industry. So at night, in his own 
house, at a forge improvised for the occasion, he and his 
brother worked out designs in forged iron—oak leaves, 
acorns, and the like. Having finished his work, he took 
specimens to the trustees of the museum, told what he could 
do, and borrowed models for the continuance of the work. 
There is already a considerable demand for such ornamental 
iron work in the decoration of buildings, and it is safe to 
predict for the new industry and its originators a successful 
and profitable development. 
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The Velocity of Light.—At the United States Naval | 


Academy, Annapolis, Ensign A. A. Michelson has begun 
(under orders from the Naval Department, and with funds 
supplied by Mr. A. G. Heminway, of New York) the erec- 
tion of apparatus for the more accurate determination of the 
velocity of light. The method to be employed by Ensign 


The President of the British Iron and Steel Institute, Dr. 
C. W. Siemens, announces that the Council of the Institute 
have conferred upon Peter Cooper the Bessemer gold medal 


| of 1869, in recognition of his eminent services in the promo- 


Michelson is described as essentially that of Foucault, with | 


the exception that a lens of great focal length and a plane 
mirror are used instead of a concave mirror. This arrange. 
ment permits the use of a considerable distance, giving a 
longer interval of time, and insuring greater accuracy. The 
displacement of the image of a slit is the quantity to be meas- 
ured, and this, in Foucault’s experiments, was a fraction of a 
millimetre—and the velocity of light could not be determined 
with any greater accuracy than could this displacement— 
which would be a fraction of one per cent. In the experi- 


tion of metallurgical science. 
A French chemist last year exposed a quantity of flour to 
a hydraulic pressure of three hundred tons, which reduced it 


| to a fourth of its orignal bulk without impairing the quality. 


ments made at Annapolis by Ensign Michelson the displace- | 


ment has been increased to over one hundred millimetres. 
Hence, the error introduced by this measurement would be 
less than one-thousandth of the whole, or less than twenty 
miles. 

Another, though not an essential feature, is the use of a 
tuning fork, bearing a mirror on one prong and kept in mo- 


tion by a current of electricity, by means of which the speed | 


of the revolving mirror can be ascertained with the same 
degree of precision. The mirror is put in motion by a blast 
of air furnished by a small rotary blower, which is turned 
by a steam engine. By this means a very steady speed 
is maintained. The entire apparatus is now nearly com- 
plete, and in two or three weeks the observations will be 


begun. 





the purpgse of drying. 


He packed a portion of it in tin boxes and sealed them up, 
doing the same with unpressed flour. When opened in 
three months, the former was in better preservation than the 
latter. When baked into bread, the pressed article was de- 
cidedly superior. After the lapse of a year other cans were 
opened, and the unpressed flour had become spoiled, while 
the pressed remained sweet, and was excellent when baked. 


Anti-Moth Paper.—A recent invention, for which 
patent rights have been secured, has for its object to provide 
an inexpensive means for protecting carpets, cloths, furs, 
etc., from mildew, moths, and other insects. The paper 
used for this purpose is charged with disinfectant and anti- 
septic materials, The paper, which is made from wool and 
cotton rags and manilla rope, is saturated with a mixture of 
seventy parts, by measure, of the oil remaining from the dis- 
tillation of coal-tar naphtha by live steam, with five parts 
crude carbolic acid, containing at least fifty per cent. of phe- 
nols, twenty parts of thin coal-tar heated to about 160° Fahr., 
and five parts of refined petroleum. After saturating the 
paper it is passed through squeezers and over hot rollers for 
When cool it is cut into sheets as 








desired, and the drying process then completed in the open 
atmosphere. The paper thus treated is used for packing 
woolen clothing, cloths, furs, carpets, and all materials likely 
to be injured by moths, mice, or vermin, against which it is 
alleged to be a preventive. It will alsoto a great extent 
preserve cotton material from mildew. It is a powerful dis- 
infectant and antiseptic, and clothing or any textile material 
packed in it is prevented from decay or infection, and mate- 
rial packed in it will, it is alleged, retain its freshness, color, 
and strength longer than it would were the paper not used. 
The formula given is considered the best that can be used ; 
but in the absence of refined petroleum five per cent. more of 
coal-tar may be used in its place. It is also obvious that 
other kinds of paper than that mentioned may be treated in 
the same manner, but the kind described is deemed best. 


Lumber from Straw.—Mr. H. S. Hamilton, of Bush- 
neil, Illinois, has discovered a process for making hard-wood 
lumber out of common wheat straw, with all the effects of 
polish and finish which is obtainable on the hardest of black- 
walnut and mahogany, at as little cost as clear pine lumber 
can be manufactured for. The process of manufacture, as 
explained by Mr. Hamilton, is as follows: Ordinary straw 
board, such as is manufactured at any paper mill, is used for 
the purpose. As many sheets are taken as are required to 
make the thickness of Jumber desired. These sheets are 
passed through a chemical solution, which thoroughly softens 
up the fibre and completely saturates it. The whole is then 
passed through a succession of rollers, dried and hardened 
during the passage, as well as polished, and comes out of the 
other end of the machine hard, dry lumber, ready for use. 
It is claimed that the chemical properties, hardening in the 
fibre, entirely prevent water soaking, and render the lumber 
combustible only in a very hot fire. The hardened finish 
on*the outside also makes it impervious to water. The 
samples exhibited could hardly be told from hard-wood lum- 
ber, and in sawing it the difference could not be detected. 
It is susceptible of a very high polish, and samples of imita- 
tion of marble, mahogany, etc., were shown which might 
deceive the most experienced eye. Not only does Mr. 
Hamilton claim a substitute for lumber in sash, doors and 
blinds, and finishing stuff; but also as a substitute for black- 
walnut and other woods in the manufacture of all kinds of 
fine furniture, coffins, etc., and also an excellent substitute 
for marble-top tables, mantelpieces, bureaus, etc. He claims 
that it will not warp in the least. 


Stone Wells of Arizona.—A wonderful place is Tina- 
jas, about thirty miles southeast of Mission Camp. The 
All the 
water falling upon this basin has to flow through nine tanks, 
one above the other. 


mountains have one face of hard, smooth granite. 


The lower tanks are of easy access, 
and are often drained of their contents by men and animals 
travelling between Yuma and Sonora. The upper tanks are 
approached only by circuitous and difficult climbing over 
rocks. To one standing below they afford no indication of 
their existence, nor does climbing the smooth, steep moun- 
tain side seem possible to one unacquainted with the way 
they do it. 

In the upper tanks water has never been known to fail. 
To this water comes game of all kinds in great numbers from 
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the great waterless country around Tinajas. Antelope, 
mountain sheep and deer of several kinds come in herds. 
Rabbits and hares are as plenty as anywhere, and are prey 
for many coyotes and beautiful little rock foxes. One would 
think that all this game would be thinned out by the Papago 
Indians wlio inhabit the country. But these Indians are 
superstitious, and avoid Tinajas with abject horror. 

Within two miles of this water are certainly one hundred 
and fifty graves, and probably more, each marked by rows of 
stones laid in the form of a cross. Scores of men, famished 
for water, have expended their last strength in reaching 
Tinajas, only to find the lower tanks dry, and, ignorant of 
the upper ones, have lain down in despair to die. The re- 
mains have been buried by later travellers, and the graves 
marked, Mexican fashion, by a cross of stones. During the 
rush to the gold fields of California, cholera attacked travel- 
lers on the road from Mexico, as it did American emigrants 
along the Platte. Pestilence combined with thirst to pro- 
duce corpses at Tinajas. Recollections of bleached bones 
and grinning skulls protect the game from Papago arrows 
and flintlocks. 

After passing through the usual fermentation, the water 
becomes clear and pure as any in the world; it comes from 
the clouds only, and, flowing into the tanks over insoluble 
granite, it carries no mineral matter. Every heavy rain 
pours a whirlwind torrent through the tanks, washing them 
out to the very bottom; no organic matter stays behind. 
The number and variety of birds here is marvelous, many of 
them appearing to be of new and undescribed species. At 
morning and evening the din of their song, confined by the 
sides of the mountain, is almost deafening. All around 
Tinajas is the remarkable vegetation of the desert; near its 
tanks are many plants nourished by their moisture. 


Milk as a Soporific.— According to the Pharmacist, it is 
a frequent practice in the New York Asylum for Inebriates 
to administer to the patients at bedtime a glass of milk to 
produce sleep, and the result is often found satisfactory with- 
out the use of medicine. Medicine is there sometimes pre- 
scribed in milk. It has been recently stated in medical 
journals that lactic acid has the effect of promoting sleep by 
acting as a sedative, and this acid may be produced in the 
alimentary canal after the ingestion of milk. Can this, then, 
be the explanation of the action of milk on the nervous sys- 
tem after a long-continued, excessive use of alcoholic drink ? 
Sugar also is capable of being converted in the stomach, in 
certain morbid conditions, into lactic acid; and a lump of 
sugar allowed to dissolve in the mouth on going to bed will 
frequently soothe a restless body to quiet and repose. 


Discussing the causes of the depression in English trade, 
the Pall Mali Gazette remarks that the substitution of steel 
for iron by the Bessemer process, and still more by the elimi- 
nation of phosphorus from the Cleveland ores (now positively 
accomplished) is a revolution as great as followed upon the 
inventions of Crompton and Arkwright. It means, most 


probably, the total decay of the iron trade of North and 
South Wales, of Scotland, and of a large part of Statford- 
In the end it will largely benefit England, but the 
transition is full of suffering. 


shire. 
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The Wooden Clock Peddler.—In pioneer times in 
Central Illinois, and indeed in all parts of the West, a cer- 
tain class of men appeared, known as “* Wooden Clock Ped- 
dlers.””’ Their ways were sometimes a little dark ; but they 
generally managed to go along undisturbed, unless severely 
kicked out of the cabin doors by the enraged inhabitants. 
They were almost all Yankees, between whom and the 
native dwellers of the Sucker and Hoosier States there ex- 
isted a kind of grudge or feud, which could easily be fanned 
into a flame. The Kentuckian looked upon the Yankees as 
a skinning, tricky, trafficking race, selling wooden nutmegs 
and other bogus appliances, and always ready with a bland, 
persuading voice to remedy any defect, only to repeat the 
cheat in correcting it. In turn the Yankee looked on the 
** Southerner,’ as he termed the first settlers in Illinois, 
especially its southern portion, which was settled largely by 
Kentuckians, Tennesseeans, and Carolinians, as a lazy, 
shiftless, good-for-nothing set, living on hog, hominy and 


corn bread, and a creature he could easily dupe into his 


various schemes for increasing his wealth. 

Their common mode of procedure was to go over a cer- 
tain district selling, say a dozen or more clocks, always war- 
ranting them to “run exactly on time.” A few months after 
they had made the sales, they would retrace their steps, com- 
mencing where they began at first, taking one clock to start 
on. At the first house they came to, they would, of course, 
find the clock running every way but ‘ exactly on time.” 
They would very gravely remove it, and generously offer a 
new one, the family to pay them a slight sum for fixing and 
changing the clocks. This they were nearly always willing 
to do, and after the transfer was made they would depart. 
At the next place they met the same objection, which they 
remedied by substituting the clock they had, which they had 
so repaired that it would run a few days, and making the 
same transfer, with the same small fee. 
visited each other soon after, the fraud was not discovered 
for some time, not until the peddler, who knew what would 
come, was safe in some other locality. 

The persistency with which these peddlers followed their 
rambling vocation, was a continual source of annoyance to 
some, even if it did furnish them sundry articles not obtain- 
able in frontier stores, and if he did become a walking neigh- 
borhood encyclopedia for small news. 

In the southwest part of Coles County, Illinois, lived an 


excellent old Methodist pioneer preacher, one who gave his | 
time to spiritual and temporal work, Rev. James Graham, | 


an emigrant from Kentucky. He settled in his new home 
about the year 1830, and it seems from the sequel, had been 
a frequent visitant of these migratory merchants. He was 
not at all averse, too, to ‘speaking right out in meetin’ ” 
either. At the second camp-meeting held in this commu- 
nity by the Methodists it appears that a Yankee “ wooden 
clock peddler” was somehow the subject of some discussion 
among the assembled brethren owing to his rowdyish conduct. 
Father Graham’s patience became exhausted finally by Sat- 


Unless the settlers | 
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urday night, and he determined, in some way, to get rid of 
his obnoxious presence. 

At the morning service, Father Graham, after the usual 
devotions, closed the morning prayer as follows : 

“Oh, Lord, thy servants have been wonderfully annoyed 
by the bad conduct of a fellow known all over the camp- 
ground as ‘Wooden Clock Peddler.’ Oh, Lord, if it is 
possible there be mercy for such a wicked wretch, may he 
find that mercy to-day, so that he repent of his great wicked- 
ness, turn about and do better. But, oh, Lord, if he is as 
he appears to be,a doomed wretch, why suffer him to stay 
here as a hindrance to thy great work? Oh, Lord, may he 
see that ‘discretion is the better part of valor,’ and leave 
forthwith. But, oh, Lord, if he will not leave, kill him a 
little on the spot, and save us from all wooden clock ped- 
dlers forever. Amen !’’ 

When the congregation arose from their knees, the 
“ Wooden Clock Peddler’ was seen in the distance, rapidly 
acting out the maxim quoted in the good minister’s prayer. 


The Ages of Man.—The soldier's age is cour-age; the 
merchant’s age is till-age; the gambler’s age is cribb-age 
the doctor’s age is pill-age; the lawyer’s age is dam-age; 
the preacher’s age is verbi-age ; the tailor’s age is cabb-age; 
the farmer’s age is herb-age; the traveller’s age is lugg-age ; 
the lover’s age is cott-age; the drunkard’s age is rumm-age ; 
the cook’s age must be pott-age ; the Irish age is bagg-age ; 
the French age then is carri-age ; the German age is saus- 
age; but the best and worst is marri-age. 

A Woman of Business that was, who told the doctor 
he oughtn’t to charge her anything for attending Bennie 
when he had scarlet-fever, because thirteen of the neighbors’ 
children caught it from him, and gave him lots of patients. 
She thought he ought to be thankful, instead of bringing 
bills to her. 


A Neat Compliment.—* Did you know, Ada, that 
this was the longest day in the year?” asked a gentleman 
of a young lady with whom he had been passing a day in the 
country. “I did know,” answered she, “ but you had made 
me forget it.” 


Epitaph on a Photographer.—“ Taken from Life.” 


“Extremes meet,” as was said of the bandy-legged 
individual whose feet interfered. 


“?Tis said that absence conquers love,’ quoted a hus- 
band, in writing home to his wife, from whom he had been 
some time away. “I hope, dear, it won’t be so in your 
case.” ‘QO, no,” she replied in her next letter, “the longer 
you stay away the better I shall like you.” He had to take 
it thus ambiguously, as he was afraid to risk asking an ex- 
planation. 
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A young poetical friend is going wild over an awful mis- 


Illinois town, is a great lover of a good story, and intensely | print that lately appeared in one of his productions in the 


enjoys telling one. He, among others, tells the following 
on his fellow- Democrats : 

On a certain occasion, when a ratification meeting of the 
Democracy was to be held a few miles away from the 
county town, seventeen members of that political faith 
agreed to attend’and assist in the exercises. As it was away 
from any village, they made up a common purse to purchase 
provisions for the day. 
dollars in all. 

This fund was intrusted to one of the number, while the 
others busied themselves getting ready the teams and out- 
fit. ‘Three wagons were secured, the party just filling them. 

The purchaser of provisions must have known the temper- 
aments of his fellows pretty well, or else he was an accurate 
judge of the wants of the average Democrat,—probably the 
latter. He purchased sixteen dollars’ worth of whisky 
and one dollar’s worth of crackers. Thus provided, the 
party started. On the way down they refreshed themselves 
pretty often with the contents of the bottles. Through the 
day the supply became about exhausted, and the dispenser of 
rations was obliged to curtail the requirements of each to 
make the whisky hold out. Finally one of the party came 
to him with a thirsty expression of countenance, and inquired 
for “s’more whisky.” 

“Its about all gone,’’ he was told, “ and you must hold up 
a little.” 

“ All gone ?”’ queried he, “ How’s that? I’m awful dry an’ 
hungry.” 

“Well,” said the other, “ Here’s some crackers, you can 
eat some of them.” 

** Did you put all that money int’ whisk’y and crackers ?” 
asked the thirsty applicant. 

“ Yes,”’ answered the other. 

“Well,” drawled out the dry and hungry one, “ wh— 
what ’n thunder jer get s’many crackers fur ?” 


Friend R., a stalwart, big-whiskered six-footer, but with 
a peculiarly effeminate voice, was tempted to give a blind 
man a quarter, together with a few kind words. “God 
bless you, my dear madam,” returned the blind man, to the 
amusement of the bystanders. Friend R. cursed in the key 
of high C, and speedily departed. 


We read in the London papers that the comedies at the | 


Strand Theatre were brought out in this peculiarly suggestive 
order: “ Engaged,” ‘ Married,’’ ‘* Baby.” 
tioned whether such a state of things will lead to “ Divorce,” 
or not. Should it, it would be natural for “ Our Boarding- 
House” to precede it. 


Great Result from little Cause.—By the disobedience 
of a lad, in 1809, a garden gate in Rhode Island was left 


open; a pig got in and destroyed a few plants, and a quarrel | 


between the owners of the pig and the garden grew out of it, 
which spread among their friends, and resulted in the defeat 
of the federal candidate for the L egislature, This gave the 
State a Democratic Senator, by west vote the Deine 4812 
with Great Britain was declarg\) f 


Each one gave a dollar—seventeen | 





It is not men- | 


village paper, and dedicated to the belle of the place. This 
is as he wrote it: 
How sweet with one you love the most 
To watch the rocks upon the coast. 
And thus was it printed : 
How sweet with one you love the most 
To watch the cocks upon the roast. 


Of course she hasn’t spoken to him since, and all the other 


| young ladies are afraid of him. 


The footsteps of ghosts are not as noiseless as we are 
taught to believe. Who has not heard the “ Dead March in 
Saul ?” 


In the game of marriage, no matter which may win, hus- 


| band or wife, it is always a ¢ie, 


A pair of gaiters—two lovers swinging on the garden-gate. 


A rainy day is not at all like the Dey of Algiers, for it 
pays no regard to morocco. 


The New York Herald once advertised for “a young 
man accustomed to dress widows.’”’ Of course the composi- 
tor had accidently dropped the x out of the windows. 


“Its a good thing to know when you're well off,” re- 
marked Twinkle, looking over the railing as the steamboat 
left the pier. 


“Why, Tom, what makes you seem so mournful this 
morning?’ Because I was more’n full last night, I sup- 
pose,” sadly answered the repentant Thomas. 


Quite a number of people have lately been discovered in 
New York who never sang a “ Pinafore” song, and who in 
fact have never yet heard a note of Pinafore. This self- 
denial is not occasioned by any vow. They are members of 
the “ Deaf and Dumb Asylum.” 


“But, Professor Hochstein, I thought you were also a 
physician ? ’—* O, yes, mein frent, I been pheesic, but I 


don’t operate any more now, whatever.” 


Religion must discard all but the soundest spokes for the 


| wheels of her mighty chariot. 


Miss Deal is a very provoking young lady to have ina 
card party. 


A rich girl fell in love with a conductor in New York 
recently, and married her car-pet. Her parents had to Ax- 
minister before they’d believe it. 


Mrs. Primrose, who had just presented her husband with 
| the first baby, was indignant and horrified when he eagerly 
suggested that they should give it a weigh. 








